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growing Up Hungry in Africa 

v-^od Nourishes in Kenya, but There Is Never Enough 


sfe 


By Blaine Harden 

Washington Post Service 

Kenya — Wanja 


of the sort that has 
; L*d the worid into rushing re- 
J^ood to Africa. On the contrary, 
^ • ; ; ^.ais every day, coaxes piggy- 

■ ■ ^ odes faro her older brothers, 

. ^ uavs peekaboo in her mother’s 


^.Nfogh t*y w 




Africa’s Children 

^ -cs. 

Stunted Generation 

^ cr); . First of four articles 

■ f"' 1 - • 

advertisements for the 
*• ‘^Si.imgof Africa. And yet Wanja, 
r,ai s ' jtentational standards, is se- 
, Cj i y malnourished. Her growth 
. J - IWeen arrested. She is 18 months 

Jc »j \ Jnd weighs 17-6 pounds (8 kilo- 
: tvvi). 1° ^ United Stales or 
*'>g wcO-fed infants in Kenya’s 
il of Nairobi, 97 out of 100 
ha. jer age weigh more. 

-Vi l;Vt, tip in the green bilk of Ke- 
■v.^ Waqa is growing op at a rate 
ioctors say is somewhere be- 
' pathologically stunted and 
■ •*• ■" tomb. Since she was weaned a 
■•• tia^ igo from an exdnsve diet of 
- V. s’ l milk, she has been ski. con- 
:y. Chest infections, diarrhea. 
*" 1 ' ■■'c'liii?*’ hookwwin, eye and ear 
t. ; M %wis have leeched away ener- 
■> nntririnnkts say die cannot 

- in her twice-daily meals of 

~' ! ’*nd-bean porridge 

her diet does not improve, 
will be other costs when 
• J '■-‘••zR goes to' schooL She likely 
v:L.-«come what a local primary 
- ::-,)l headmaster, Johnfriend 
■> - - .La, calls a “hungry child who is 
v \ cannot concentrate.” She 

■ i ^ jin the millions of 01-fed stu- 
i-.r who drop oat of school at a 

• • _ ..' hat the United Nations Edn- 
- 7 - r )al Scientific and Cultmal 
lization says is higher in Afri- 
— _r in any region of the wodd. 



MoRWTba Wbhtfia fan 


In the green hills of Kenya, Wanja 
N’gang’a is growing up at a rate that 
doctors say is somewhere between 
pathologically stunted and adequate. 


►*, v* 


jya’s case is not unique; there 

ill ions of childre n rxi^ fbig as 

• L -:e * r u -f the world’s pocHestconr 

bB( . In Africa, in years when 
, * ■'^p vr t rimjii ta/wC has not strode and candi- 
termed “normal," four 
T — ■* ■' chOdren under the age of 5 

' ‘ ' ' lost rural African families are 

' ' ; ’ r ,v .x than they were 25 years ago 
'/"'jsc of.riang national dd>ts, 
. . . . T.Jly growing popnlations, 
- i -■ -r ■ ring farmlands, and chrome 
ice. 


“Children are always the ones 
who suffer most,” sard Dr. Am- 
fried A. Kidmaim, a specialist in 
Third World child nutrition. “Kids 
are the best barometers of the eco- 
nomic and social conditions on a 
continent They are the first to die, 
the first to be neglected, the first to 
recover if things improve.” 

Nearly half of the 391 million 
people in the sub-Saharan coun- 
tries are under 15, according to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 
In these countries, the average of 
national population growth rates is 
32 percent According to United 
Nations predictions, the region’s 
population will more than triple 
within 45 years io roughly 1.5 bfl- 
botr people.. 

Doctors, nntritionists andsodal 1 
scientists agree that there is no sin- 
gle reason why an estimated 25 to 


30 percent of Africa’s children are 
stunted, why school enrollment has 
declined in many growing coun- 
tries, or why child mortality in Af- 
rica is far higher than in other de- 
veloping regions of the wodd. 

These specialists say. however, 
that any at tem p t to understand 
why gills sack as Wanja N’gang’a 
are hungry and side mast begin 
with an understanding of the food 
and finan cial problems affecting 
most of the continent. 

The World Bank’s most recent 
an the future of sub-Saharan 
said it is the only region 
since World War H to have “suf- 
fered retrogression over a genera- 
tion. As a result, low-income Africa 
Kpooirei .today -than m I960:" - - 
Africa’s per-capita food produc- 

See CHILDREN, J*age 6 


U.S. Role 
Grows in 
Honduras 

A Continuing 
Presence Seen 
After Buildup 

By James LcMoync 

New York Tima Scrrkt 

TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras — 
After three and a half years of in- 
tense military buildup, the United 
States is prepared to maintam a 
con tinuing military presence in 
Honduras for years to come if nec- 
essary, according to several mili- 
tary officials and diplomats in 
Honduras. 

Official U.S. policy is that the 
American mtlitaiy role is tempo- 
rary. But some American ojHaals 
speak of Honduras gradually be- 
coming like South Korea, dewdop- 
ing into a permanent U.S. mDiiaiy 
sta g in g area, and armed to 

con lain any perceived Communist 
threat, in this case from neighbor- 
ing Nicaragua. 

Others say a Nicaraguan guerril- 
la victory or an American invasion 
of Nicaragua would end the need 
fora major American military pres- 
ence in Honduras, bat they are' un- 
sure either will occnr. 

“We don't want to be here forev- 
er,” a U A military offiaal in Hon- 
duras said. “Bui it could just turn 
out that, like South Korea, when all 
this is over we remain here.” 

The growing role of Honduras as 
a base for American military opera- 
tions and the American-backed 
guerrilla war against Nicaragua ap- 
pear to hold major implications for 
American policy and relations with 
the Honduran government. 

Despite considerable evidence of 
plans for a continuing American 
mili tary presence seen on a tour of 
the country, such a role for the U.S. 
military in Honduras Iras never 
been specifically debated and ap- 
proved by Congress. 

Instead the building or improv- 
ing of nine combat airfields, two 
radar stations, roads, tank traps, 
fuel storage areas and air intelli- 
gence installations, as weD as the 
se mi pe r manent stationing of a ro- 
tating corps of 1.200 American 
■ t w yp s , has all. been done under the 
legal rubric of preparing “tempo- 

See HONDURAS, Page 6- 
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Cairo Opens Trials Stemming From February Riots 

The Supreme State Security Court in Egypt opened two trials of police conscripts charged with 
rioting in Cairo in February. A total of 1,236 people face trial after two days of rioting in which 107 
pasons were killed and 700 were injured. The threejudge court adjourned a hearing Sunday to OcL 
5 and a hearing Saturday to Ocl 4. Above, a lawyer confers with conscripts at the Sunday hearing. 


Nixon, Amid Summit Negotiations, 
Pays Soviet Officially Unofficial Visit 


By Cclesrine Bohlen 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — Richard M. Nixon 
returned over the weekend to Mos- 
cow, where his visits as president 
made him an architect of d&tenle. 

It was not known whether Mr. 
Nixon, who arrived Saturday, 
would meet with the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, during his 
six-day unofficial visit But some 
diplomats in the Soviet capital not- 
ed that Mr. Nixon arrived during 
diplomatic maneuverings over a 
U.S.- Soviet summit meeting. 

Mr. Nixon* 73, had a 15-minute 
ihone conversation with President 
maid Reagan on Friday, a Nixon 
spokesman said. Bui the State De- 
parlmeht said" the -former president 
was not carrying any messages 
from the White House. 


pho 

Roc 


Mr. Nixon’s last visit to the Sovi- 
et Union was in July 1974. In a 
speech then, he promised to meet 
again with Leonid L Brezhnev, the 
Soviet leader at that time. That 

Deep cuts in strategic arms 
could leave the US. vulnerable, 
the plan’s critics said. Page 2. 

promise was never fulfilled. A 
month later, Mr. Nixon became the 
first president in U.S. history to 
resign from office — over the Wa- 
tergate scandaL 

This time, be arrived as a private 
citizen. But the Soviet government, 
which is sponsoring his visit, had 
cot forgorteu hisf oncer status. Mr. 
Nixon was picked up by a black 
limo usine and whisked under es- 


cort to a Foreign Ministry guest 
house in the t i*nin Hills. 

Mr. Nixon declined to speak to 
reporters and an ride said the trip 
was a “private, fact-finding tour, 
worked out mutually by him and 
the Soviet government’’" 

“Now was a good lime, consider- 
ing his own schedule and circum- 
stances,” said John Taylor, a Nixon 
ride. The former president was not 
accompanied by family members. 

A U.S. Embassy spokesman also 
insisted that the visit was “very, 
very private." 

Mr. Nixon is scheduled to meet 
with Anatoli F. Dobrynin, the for- 
mer ambassador to Washington 
who is now a secretary of the Com- 

See NIXON, Page 6 
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south Africa’s ' Disappeared ?: Tales of Torture, Deprivation 
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* By Glenn Frankel 

H'aMngwn Past Service 

JOHANNESBURG — The man’s 
ends were gripped tightly together and- 
jj^head was lowered as Ira described Iris 
Je’s arrest three weeks ago and his two 
kef meetings with her in jail. 

^or a while, he said, she had been held 
uh other political detainees at the cen- 
1 prison, where rite had access to 
oks, daily exercise and the company of 
^ers being held under South Africa’s 
•regent state of emergency. 

Then, last week, die was tranrferred to 
Security police headquarters for inteno- 
rion and held in solitary confinement, 
said the lights burned 24 hours a day 
her ceD, meals were bleak and irregu- 
u, the toilet filthy, exercise was not 


allowed and the only reading matter was 
the Bible. . 

“This is going to break her absolutely,” 
the man said, recalling her frightened 
look during his last visit. “Sic feels very 
screed.” 

Her situation, as described by her hus- 
band, who asked that their names not be 
used, was just one nameless case among 
thousands involving- detainees «m<* the 
government imposed a state of emergen- 
cy June 12 and began rounding op oppo- 
nents. 

Since thim, human rights advocates es- 
timate that at least 3,800 people have 
been detained without charge or access to 
lawyers. They can be held indefinitely 
untB the end of the emergency, which 
officials hint could go on for months. 


In one sense, the man whose wife is at 
security police headquarters is lucky; he 
knows where she is. Rights advocates say 
that in a large majority of cases, family 
members have not been informed of the 
detentions, despite official assurances to 
the contrary. 

The government con t ends the deten- 
tions are necessary to bring to an end two 
years of bloodshed that has claimed more 
than 2,000 lives and plunged this win te- 
nded country into crisis. 

Gting “state security," Pretoria has 
refused to release the names or numbers 
of those detained and has threatened 
journalists with prosecution or deporta- 
tion if they publish the names of detain- 
ees, any “unauthorized” reformation 
about police activities or anything else 


deemed “subversive.” This article was 
written under those restrictions. 

Nonetheless, as the emergency enters 
its second month, some information is 
begjimmg to trickle from the prisons. 
Gvfl rights lawyers, using the limited 
powers of South Africa's judiciary, have 
begun to drip away at the monolithic 
state security apparatus. 

Three detainees were released last 
week after lawsuits were brought on their 
behalf by relatives. In two cases, judges 
ruled that even using their sweeping 
emergency powers, police must have rea- 
sonable grounds to make arrests. 

Courts in Natal have granted orders 
restraining police from »<«ulinig three 
teen-aged detainees. In each case, rela- 
tives visiting the prisoners said they com- 


plained of being beaten by police. The 
government has yet to file responses to 
these allegations. 

Peter Harris, an attorney, said, “We 
have received allegations of torture and 
assault in a number of police stations.” 
Mr. Harris’s firm represents more than 
400 detainees. 

Restrictions on visits and information 
are so tight, Mr. Harris said, that obtain- 
ing legally admissible evidence of police 
abuse is nearly impossible. 

“We’re mostly getting messages shout- 
ed from the prison windows or things 
said to relatives on visits," he said. “Just 
about all we can do is request assurances 
from Pretoria” that a prison doctor will 

See JAIL, Page 6 
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Duan’s Death Expected to Hasten Change in Hanoi 


Le Doan, with Ho On Mmh in 1966. 


By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — The death 
Thursday of Le Du an , the Viet- 
namese Communist Party leader, 
and tiie party’s sixth congress, 
scheduled to be held late this year, 
are expected to hasten important 
rh ang m in the country’s leadership 
and economic policy. 

Diplomats said Sunday they be- 
lieved that the policy changes 
would provide a mandate far those 
in the party who want to reduce 
official controls that stifle produc- 
tivity and initiative, especially in 
the economy. 

This would move Vietnam in the 
direction, as its arch-rival and 
northern neighbor, China, where 
the use of greater material incen- 
tives and' ™*- ilM w i h -a lmti nn of 


authority since 1979 have increased 
output and opened the country to 
non-Communist iwfHieneg a nd in- 
vestment in a way that seemed un- 
imaginable a decade ago. 

However, the diplomats empha- 
sized. they saw little likelihood of 
any immediate shift in Hama's for- 
eign poBcy. It is based on dose 
lmks with the Soviet Union and its 
allies, a mistrust of China and the 
inclusion of Cambodia and Laos in 
Vietnam’s sphere of influence. 

The Vietnamese Embassy in 
Rangirnir said Sunday that only 
representatives of the Soviet 
Union, Cambodia and Laos h»d 
been invited to Mr. Doan’s state 
funeral mi Tuesday. Journalists 
based outside Hanoi will not be 
allowed to attend. 

Diplomats said the Kkdy retire- 


ment or- loss of power of many 
senior party members, combined 
with an urgent need to revive the 
airing Vietnamese economy, would 
bring a group of younger men with 
greater managerial and technical 
skills to more promi n e n t positions 
in the party and government 

They noted that this process al- 
ready was under way. 

Last month, the official Vietnam 
News Agency announced the most 
sweeping cabinet shuffle since 
1982: the replacement of ^ To Huu, a 
deputy prime minister, and seven 
other ministers heading major eco- 
nomic positions. Most of those ap- 
pointed to replace them had been 
associated with economic reform 
programs in the central govern- 
ment or the provinces. 

The diplomats also said that well 


before Ms death at age 78, Mr. 
Duan’s 31-health had forced Mm to 
relinquish much of his authority to 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong, 
80; Truong Chinh. 79, the head of 
the council of state; and Le Due 
Tho, 75, the party organizer and 
strategist. 

The diplomats said a new general 
secretary was not likely to be 
name d before the congress is held. 
But Mr. Tho. who has been men- 
tioned as a rikely successor to Mr. 
Duan, has suggested there will be 
extensive changes in the party lead- 
ership. 

In an article published May 5 in 
the party newspaper Nhan Dan, be 
said that he expected that one- third 
of the about 150 regular and alter- 
nate members of the central com- 

See VIETNAM, Page 6 


.S. Scientists , in a Breakthrough, Use Light to Trap Atoms 
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ames G3dck 

.( ftev'York Times Service 

yi YORK — Using seven 
s. of laser light, a team of sd- 
fi at American Telephone & 
;-aph Bell Laboratories has 
.■ried in slowing free atoms to 
’en crawl and trapping them 
pace smaller than the period 
ads this sentence, 
effort to confine mams by 
£ of light has produced an 
e competition in recent years 
t United States, the Soviet 
• and Western Europe. Atam- 
skasts describe the achieve- 
as a breakthrough that wifl 
it possible to explore funda^ 
1 states of matter that have 
before been observed. 


“Tie light not only traps the at- 
oms, but you can see them and 
study them," said Dr. Daniel 
Kleppner of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute erf Technology. “To me It’s 
breathtaking. It open the way to 
observe with great clarity how at- 
oms interact and how they evolve.” 
In an ordinary vacuum chamber, 
crisscrossed beams create what the 
Bell- scientists call “optical molas- 
ses;” Certain atoms that ordinarily 
move at miles per second were 
brought down to speeds slower 

than a person walks, malting it pos- 
sible to see their motion with the 
unaided eye. 

. Tbe scientists say they have pro- 
duced new records fox cold and 
densi ty in a gas. Because tempera- 


ture depends on atomic motion, the 
process cools the atoms to within 
250 millionths of a degree of ahso- 
hite zero, vastly odder than can be 
achieved by ormnary refrigeration. 

The most immediate application- 


Because the resonance erf slow 
atoms can be measured much more 
accurately, it may be possible to 
make atomic clocks much more 
pre c ise. 

Scientists also expect advances 


The new method opens the way to observe 
with great clarity how atoms interact. 


may come in improved atomic 
docks. 'By relying on the natural 
vibrating of atoms, sfidsg time into 
intervals on the order erf a billiraith 
of a second, such docks let naviga- 
tion systems use satellite signals to 
fix global positions to withm a few 
dozen yards. 


in a basic branch of physics that 
analyzes the spectral frequenties of 
the energy that different atoms ra- 
diate to determine the makeup of 
objects from rare chemicals to dis- 
tant stars. The slowing, of atoms 
should improve those spectrosco- 
pic measurements. 


“Tbcre’s a new measurement day 
a-dawning." said John Hall, an ex- 
pat on atomic docks and spectros- 
copy at the National Bureau of 
Standards in Boulder, Colorada 

“The chance to look at atoms for a 
long time, to see if evey atom has 
the same characteristics, to see if 
the gravity field of the earth has the 
effect we expect — that’s the carrot 
that’s been hanging out in front of 
us for 10 years.” 

But most of the excitement about 
the work at Bell Laboratories, dis- 
cussed recently at a conferaice in 
F inlan d and scheduled to be re- 
ported in Physical Review Letters, 
concern its potential forfiZununat- 
ing the deep questions of atomic 


reality that constitute quantum 
physics. 

^The ability actually to trap at- 
oms for the first time and manipu- 
late than and move them around 
and watch them is quite impor- 
tant,” said Dr. Theodor W. 
Hansch, an atomic physicist at the 
University of Munich. “This is 
something people have been specu- 
lating about for sane time. The 
hope is. to discover fun dam ental 
interactions of trapped atoms 
among themselves or interactions 
with surfaces.” 

Many physicists have been mov- 
ing independently toward the same 
goal, including several American 
and French groups as well as theo- 
See ATOMS, Page 6 


Stealth Jet 
Crashes; U.S. 
Pilot Killed 

Hetv York Times Sensor 

WASHINGTON — A fatal 
crash Friday of a UK Air Force 
plane in California involved one of 
the military’s most secret weapons, 
the Stealth fighter aircraft that 
eludes radar and other sensors, ac- 
cording to experts : in military tech- 
nology familiar with the program. 

The air force said that a plane 
had crashed at night in Sequoia 
National Forest about 12 miles (19 
kflometerc) from Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. falling the pilot. 

The crash site was sealed off, and 
the air force declared it and the 
airspace above it “a national secu- 
rity area.” Firefighters worked to 
contain a fire caused by the crash. 

The air force, which usually pro- 
vides prompt details about crashes 
involving its aircraft, refused to 
make public any further informa- 
tion about the crash. 

The weapons experts, who asked 
not to be identified, said the crash 
involved a plane that has been vari- 
ously called the F-19, the Covert 
Survivabk In-weather Reconnais- 
sance Strike aircraft, and the 
Stealth fighter. 

Its development by Lockheed 
Corp- reported many times in 
newspapers and technical publica- 
tions, has never been confirmed by 
the militar y 

But Joseph Campbell, a securi- 
ties analyst for Paine Webber Inc. 
in New York, said, “1 believe that it 
is in production." 

He said that Lockheed's finan- 
cial reports, combined with an 

analysis of its known military pro- 
jects, leads to the coadusion that 
the company is building enough 
planes to generate several hundred 
million dollars in annual revenue, 
perhaps even SI billion. 

The crash does not necessarily 
indicate serious technical problems 
with the fighter. Many high-perfor- 
mance ntiHtaiy planes crash on ma- 
neuver. 

Bui a weapons emot said the 
plane that crashed Friday might 
have been equipped with newly de- 
veloped equipment meant to make 
it more maneuverable. This also 
could have the effect of making it 
less stable and harder to fly. 

The Lockheed airplane is not the 
only highly classified one to incor- 
porate Stealth technology. Other 
companies are thought to have pro- 
duced prototypes, and the Mr force 
is wefl on its way to deploying a 
Stealth bomber, formally known as 

See STEALTH, Page 6 


U.S. Sees 
New Wave 
Of Terror 

Experts Predict 
r Indiscriminate 9 
Acts in Europe 

By Bernard Gwertzman 

Sew York Timrt Service 
WASHINGTON — Although 
there has been a reduction in ter- 
rorist actions by Middle East 
groups recently, U.S. intelligence 
analysts say they expect the groups 
to attempt new “indisc rimina te” 
attacks in West European capitals. 
The U.S. bombing of Libya in 
April, an increase in airport securi- 
ty and also tighter surveillance of 
Libyans and other Arabs in the 
European capitals ha%e produced j 
decline in violent incidents in the 
last three months, according to 
Robert B. Oakley, the State De- 
partment’s specialist in counterter- 
rorism. 

But an intelligence report circu- 
lating in the Reagan administration 
noted that terrorists have proved 
adaptable to change, and they can 
be expected to continue tlieir recent 
pattern of trying to kill large num- 
bers of people with sudden attacks. 

This trend included the gun and 
grenade attacks in December at the 
Rome and Vienna airports and the 
bomb explosion lata in a West 
Berlin discotheque. 

“Middle Eastern groups.” the re- 
port says, “have realized that they’ 
can put more pressure on a West 
European country by carrying out 
indiscriminate bombings' in the 
capital of that country »hnn by kid- 
napping its citizens in Lebanon. 

“Such bombing campaigns have 
a more direct impact on the citizens 
of that country and also have a 
significant negative effect on tour- 
ism — a potential Achilles heel in 
certain West European countries.” 
The report said that this trend 
toward “mass casualties” began 
last year. From 1980 to 19S4. there 
were 26 such attacks, it said. In 
1985, there were 19, and in 1986, 
there have been 12. 

Mr. Oakley noted “a significant 
reduction” in Middle East terrorist 
activity since the April 15 bombing 
raid against Libya. This is particu- 
larly true in Europe, he sard. 

At a conference last week at the 
State Department. Mr. Oakley said 
that the Libyan government “is 
not, at this moment, actively en- 
gaged in terrorism.” 

“That doesn't mean that they 
have taken a long-term vacation, or 
that they have changed their 
minds,” he said. As for Syria, he 
added, “We think that the Syrians 
also are generally in a wait-and-see 
posture.” 

“And interestingly enough, there 
haven’t been man)', if any, terrorist 
incidents in Europe directly related 
to Iran in some time,” be said. 

The text of the session was made 
available Saturday by an aide. 

Mr. Qakky said the Syrians re- 
acted cautiously after they were 
linked to an attempt to smuggle a 
bomb aboard an E AJ Israel Air- 
lines plane in London. 

“The Syrians, in our judgment, 
see terrorism as a weapon," be said. 
‘They have used it, from their 
point of view, effectively, particu- 
larly in the Middle East. We doubt 
that they have made any major de- 
cision to abandon it 
“On the other hand, Abu Nidal 
gets his primary support from Syria 
and Libya. Arid there haven’t been 
any instances that Tm aware of 
Abu Nidal terrorism since April 15, 
nor have there been any ingtaneffi 
of direct Libyan-supported terror- 
ism since April 15.” 

Abu Nidal is the leader of a 
group linked to the Rome and Vi- 
enna airport bombings. 

Mr. Oakley said that much of the 
terrorist network of the Libyans in 
Europe “no longer exists because 
they have been expelled." 

“The rest of them ore imrW very, 
very tight surveillance.” he said. 
“The Syrians, who operate primari- 
ly through surrogates, are being 
carefuL" 

One of the more ominous sec- 
tions of the intelligence report 
holds out a possibility that terror- 
ists could use portable surf ace- to- - 

See TERROR, Page 6 
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■ At least 127 persons were ar-. 

rested and many more woe in- 
jured in marches in Northern 
Ireland. Page 2. 

■ Moskm-Hindu violence in 

western India left at least 49 
persons dead. Page 2. 

BUSINESS/FINANCE 

■ Three tycoons rescued Stan-, 
dard Chartered. 


New public partnerships offer a 
taste of venture capitalism to 
investors. Page 13. 
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U.S. Installs 
Seismic Gear 
At Soviet 
Nuclear Site 


The Associated Press 
MOSCOW — U.S. scientists 
have installed the first Western 
monitoring station at a Soviet nu- 
clear lest site, potting about a doz- 
en seismic devices tn rugged hill 
country of remote Kazakhstan, a 
member erf the group said Sunday. 

Thomas Cochran, a scientist 
with the Washington-based Na- 
tional Resources Defense C o uncil . 
said Iris group received strong Sovi- 
et support for the project, which he 
hopes will show that it is posable to 
set up stations for monitoring a 
nod ear test ban. 

But he said the scientists have no 
assurance that they will be allowed 
to monitor an actual nodear test, 
should the Russians resume their 
testing program after Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev's unilatera l moratori- 
um expires on Aug. 6. 

“We will certainly be allowed to 
stay there after Aug. 6,” he said. 
“We’ll have to see if we’ll be al- 
lowed to record their tests or not.’* 
“Either way,” he added, “we’d 
know that a test occurred. What 
would be lost if we’re not allowed 
to monitor a test would be addi- 
tional interesting technical infor- 
mation that could be useful in. fur- 
ther calibrating the site.” 

The project, which caps for Sovi- 
et scientists to install their own 
seismic-monitoring stations near 
the Nevada testing site in the Unit- 
ed States, marks the first time 
Western scientists have been al- 
lowed near the Soviet site or per- 
mitted to set up a monitoring sta- 
tion on Soviet territory. 

The project is being conducted 
under an agreement between the 
nonprofit council and the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences. 

Adrian WA. De Wind, the 
rhaimwm of the council, said Sun- 
day in Moscow that “the State De- 
partment has told us visas will be 
issued far the Soviet scientists to 
ramp to the United States.” 

The Soviet test site is about 1,800 
miles (2^300 kilometers) sotztbixist 
of Moscow near the Kazakhstan 
dty of Senupalatmsk. 

Mr. Cochran said teams of seis- 
mologists and geologis ts from the 
University of California at San 
Diego brought in seismometers and 
installed them at three locations 
around the testing site. 

Mr. Cochran said the three sta- 
tions are only tem po rary, made 
with “off-the-shelf equipment” 
brought in hastily after the agree- 
ment was signed May 28. 

“Under a comprehensive test 
ban,” he said, “one would want to 
set up perhaps 25 stations in the 
Soviet Umax and similarly in the 
United States to monitor the entire 
country.” 

“We are not setting up that net- 
work.” he said. “This is a demon- 
stration project to show that you 
can set up a station in the Soviet 
Union-.” 



127 Arrested in Ulster, 
Many Hurt in Marches 


WORLD BRIEFS 


10 Nuns Kidnapped in Philippines 

. ZAMBOANGA. Philippine IAPJ — Afrmd oca Wia^T 
Protestants’ pipe and drum hands p^p^ro Roman Catholic nuns Item a convent tad a US ftSit 
continued to play, stepping around magjonuy from a nearby dormitory m separate 

PORTADOWN, Northern Ire- the burning Land-Rover. Modem oty of Marawi trt Mindanao. . - 1 * • - 

land — Police said 127 persons Orangemen in bowlers, dark 


An army t* 


By* Robert O’Connor 

/eamutasw^ Heruid Tribune 

Ire- the bunting La 

Orangemen in . 

were arrested and 196 injured in suits and orange sashes swept back ^ awm ! Friday night. The American, Bran Lawrence, 
weekend demonstrations marking and forth, occasionally draping Wi Moosin. was ktd&apped Saturday tugfo. No 

the anniversary of the 1690 Battle their large banners in the faces of ordered the kidnappings and it wnaol-taMRt if ttohroSeEJ? 
of the Boyne that established Proi- riot policemen. related, crfTtriab said. * 

estact hegemony in Northern Ire- The police eventually responded ^ Manila, the police broke up a gathe rin g State) of %i 
land. ' with plastic bullets. Finally, after supporters of fanner Premtem Ferdtsaiw EMarcogecar a totefrfc 

While an estimated 100,000 forming into phalanxes, the police- supporters of Mr. Maras rebelled t» My 7. TV** were bo 
totaba s of the Protestant Orange men fought the crowd and gradual- dm police hdd four persons for qoa UQB Wg 
Order marched mostly- in peace in ly forced it bade. ■ 

mxhrfdK pronto** Soviet Reports Afghans Rout Rebels 

handed down from the Reforms- MOSCOW (Reuters) — The Scvkt Umon rrecned Saadk^f 
tion of Martin Luther.” be said. Moscow-backed government forces in wa tle qt Afghanistan to* 


serious violence Saturday in the 
County Armagh town of Porta- 
down. 

It wasinPonadown that Protes- 
tants battled the police for two 
days last year in an attempt to get 


“Wet are a free people, and the major engagement, lolling dozens of hauiMW and capttuteg 
Roman Catholic Church is op- quantities w weapons. • - 


Vla tfimir Keffis-Borok, left, a professor at the Moscow Institute of Physics of the Earth, 
and Thomas Cochran announce the arrival of a U.S. team to monitor a Soviet xmciear she. 

Arms Proposed Assailed in U.S. 

Critics of Reagan Flan for 50% Cut Say It Goes Too Far 


r _ _ posed to that. And that’s why every * The official Soviet mess agency Tatis real the Afghan 

into the Roman Catholic Tunnel I2ih of July we take a stand for our troops had routed guemflas *ticmpuz$ an (rffarive m IbcproJjJ 
district. Last summer, the police faith.” Herat, lotting 13 leaden and seizing marital artillery, heavy**! 

adopted a policy of diverting pro- B rafofc Accusations — ' “ J — " * — 

vMmreBmid away from Cwh- c , 1 ^ poUt ^ cri * j »d t he 

This year, Proteianls threatened 
a matt nation mPorcrfown “J£ 

Brid Rodeers. of the Social Dem- 


By Michael R. Gordon 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Some ex- 
perts on nuclear arms say the Rea- 
gan administration’s proposal for 
deep reductions in. strategic arms 
could increase the vulnerability of 
American nuclear forces to Soviet 
attack. 

These experts are urging the ad- 
ministration, as it ponders a Te- 
nt Soviet strat 


spouse to a recent 


within the administration to rectify 
what they consider deficiencies in 
the current American proposal. 

Critics of the American proposal 
say that they have two main con- 
cerns. 

One is that the offer would not 
significantly reduce — and could 
even increase — the vulnerability 
of U.S. land-based missiles. Critics 
say the proposal, while reducing 
strategic strategic arms, could leave a high 

_ i-t. ■. ~c c 1 i i J : 


arms counteroffer, to modify its ratio of Soviet land-based missile 
proposal and thus make American warheads to American missile sQos. 
forces less vulnerable: John Stembnmer, director of 

The administration is consider- foreign policy studies at the Brook- 
ing bow its proposal for deep gits m gs Ti wimt inn said the American 
in strategic arms should be changed proposal could have a reverse et- 
ui order to respond to the latest feet, increasing the ratio of Soviet 


Soviet moves at the Geneva arms 
talks. 

Brent Scowcroft, a retired air 
force general who was President 
Gerald R. Ford’s national security 
adviser, said, “Our present propos- 
al would leave ns with a force pos- 
ture that tends to be less stable 
h is now.” He said the proposal 
needs important changes 

Officially, the administration 
says its formula for achieving a 50- 
percent cut in strategic arms would 
lead to a more stable strategic bal- 
ance by forcing a large reduction in 
the Soviet Union’s force of land- 
based missil es, which the adminis- 
tration deems to include weapons 
suitable for carrying out a first 
strike. 

Administration officials also 
note that the proposal would force 
a major reduction in the payload of 
Soviet missiles. 

Michael H. Mobbs. an assistant 
director of the Anns Control and 
Disarmament Agency, said such re- 
ductions “are dearly good for sta- 
bility.” 

Other administration offi cials 
said privately that there was some 
merit to the critics' arguments and 
added that ideas were circulating 


warheads to UiL missile silos. 

This partly stems from the fact 
that the American proposal does 
not discourage both tides from de- 
ploying missiles that cany a large 
number of warheads, as some arms 
experts have said it should. More- 
over. the proposal bans long-range 
mobile missiles that could elude 
attack, but which Defense Depart- 
ment officials say could be difficult 
to monitor. 

The second major concern is that 
the proposal could force the navy 
to sharply reduce its force of irris- 
sfle-canying submarines. This, in 
turn, could male* the submarine 
force, the most survivable of the 
triad erf the strategic force, poten- 
tially more vulnerable to break- 
throughs in the Soviet capability 
for anti-submarine warfare. 

James L. George, a former navy 
officer and a former official with 
the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, recently said that the 
U.S. submarine fence could become 
“quite vulnerable” under the 
American aims proposaL Mr. 
George his comments in an 
article in the April issue of the 
Proceedings of the U.S. Naval In- 
stitute, a monthly journal. 


The American strategic arms 
proposal, catting far 2 56-percent 
reduction in arms, was made in 
November. Some officials say the 
administration a ppro ved a cox of 
50 percent because the Soviet 
Union bad raTWf for c uts of this 
size and because it was fdt that a 
50-percent cut was an easOy under- 
stood notion that would appeal to 
thepoblic. 

* Tim American proposal calls for 
a limit of 4,500 missile warheads. 
Of these, 3,000 warheads could be 
deployed on land-based wwailes.. 
The total of deployed land- and 
sea-based missiles would be from 
1,250 to 1,450 missil es. Long-range 
mobile land-based missiles would 
be banned. Separate limits were set 
for bombers and air-launched 
enrise monies. 

■ SDI Separate, Reagan Says 

President Ronald Reagan insist- 
ed Saturday his missile-de- 
fense program, the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative, would not become 
a “bargaining chip” in any arms 
control negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, The Washington Post re- 
ported from Washington - 

Mr. Reagan’s comments, in his 
weekly radio address, came after 
reports that the latest Soviet aims 
proposal had sparked renewed dis- 
cussions of a posable delay in de- 
ployment of the missile-defense 
system in exchange for deep cots in 
the superpowers’ offensive arse- 
nals. 

The president said that his mis- 
sile-defense program would make 
nuclear missiles l es s effective and 
thereby more negotiable. 

'And when we talk about negoti- 


tory for the bully boys and cudgel 
carriers.” But in a radio interview 
on Sunday he said he still consid- 
ered the agreement lobe in place. 


unless they were allowed through 
the district. A compromise by the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary divert- 
ed the parade to the more populous 
Catbofic Garvaghy Road. 

Protestant anger at what is 
known as the Anglo-Irish accord of 
November that gave Dublin a say 
in the British- ruled province 
prompted fears that this year’s 
demonstrations would be particu- 
lariv violent. 

The police compromise enraged 
Portadown Catholics, especially 
since Protestants threw firebombs 
in the Tunnel district Friday night. 

Michael McCoo, an activist in 
the Soda! Democratic and Labor 
Party, which is mainly supported 
by Catholics, expressed bitterness 
over the police decision. 

“There’s only one way to de- 
scribe it, total humiliation of the 
Nationalist community.” he said. L. 

then added: “Humiliation’s not the JUv vAjUSmIPS I#Z 
word for it — tramping into the 
ground again.” 

The police had a heavy presence 
on Woodhouse Street in Porta- 
down, leading from the town center 
toward the Tunnel district. 

The street was the scene erf the 
fighting last year. And it was there 
in Marai that a young Protestant 
was fatally injured by a plastic bul- 
let fired by a policeman during a 
similar confrontation. 

Not long after the Saturday 
morning session of marches had 
passed ihxoo^i the Catholic dis- 
trict without incident, the police 
came in for 90 minutes of stone and 
boule- throwing. 

But the real trouble began in the 
evening. 

After Protestant demonstrators 
returned to the area, young men. 
spurred by the crowd, tried to 
breach police lines. They were 
clubbed back. 

A pohee Land-Rover was over-', 
turned and burned, fitting tho air 


guns and small aims. 

Last month, rebel forces operatit 

heavy fighting around the town of Kent, done to Inti ud 
republic of Turkmenistan. The rebels said Ac Communal fooxs g 
using nwcpTn* and long-range artillery. . 4 

ocratic and Ubor Party, said it was Paris Expels SuSp€Ct6<l BsSOUlC ffftj 

a se tbac k for the Anglo-Irish woe* i * ■ 

meni, which promised equal treat- BAYONNE. France (Reuters) 
men! for the traditions of both A suspected ^“*3^ 
communities leader, Domingo Iturfec Abaaoto, 

“The Catholic people’s fading is has been deported 10 Gabon, in 
one of the deepest anger I have seen FiwdMpedon* West Afna, » 
for a long time,” she said. “Clearly, source ckise to hxs fairly said Sun- 
the only purpose of the march was 
to provoke and assert domination." 


dav. 

Mr. Itorbe Abasolo, also known 


John Hume, the party’s leader, by the Basque name Txonrin, spoke 
said the police decision was “a vie- to bis vrifem Bayonne by telephone 
iArv for ihr hiiliv hove and cudvel- from s Pans airport and told her he 


from a Paris airport and told 1 
was on his way to Gabon, the 
source said. He had been living in 
exile in France since 1969. 

The police say they believe Mr. 

Iturhe Atasoio a the leader of the 
a | 7 »|y w military wing of the Spanish 

49 Are Kilted 

Basque Homeland and Liberty. 
Mr. Imrbc Abaftrfo was sentenced 
in June to a year in prison on weap- 
ons charges, but the time he had 
served in pre-trial detention was 
counted as part of his term. 


West India 



Domingo Kurile Aha» 


Iran Expels a Reuters Correspond© 

LONDON (Reuters) — Iran has ordered a Reuters correspond 
Hugh Pope, to leave the country, accusing him of disclosing jn$ 
secrets in a dispatch about an Iraqi air raid cm a coqun0mcati«iS4tit 
ground station. 


Reuters 

AHMADABAD, India — A 
crowd burned two young Moslem 
men alive at a hospital Sunday, 
bringing to 49 the death toll in five 
days of Moslem-Hindu violence in 
Ahmadabad and surrounding re- 
gions of Gujarat state in western 

Trvtia 

The two Modems, each about on the], 

25, were at the Ahmadabad hospi- of Tehran. 

tal to visit someone hurt inthe , _ __ 

Sri Ijmkan Party Rejects Peace Phi 



station at Assadabad. 190 miles (3 10 lakanctm) south 


ations, let’s be dear,” be said. “Oar with black smoke. 

SDI research is not a bargaining A CBS television crew, intent on 
drip. It’s the number of offensive getting footage of the bunting vehi- 
nockar n nssfles that need to be de, never got near il Threatened 
reduced, not the effort to find a by the mob, the t<*m withdrew, 
way to defend m ank i n d against Throughout the violence, as am- 
these deadly rmssfles.” balances edged in and out, the 


Malaysia’s Ruling Coalition Reported 
To Face Erosion of Islamic Support 


By Barbara Crossctte 

New York Times Service 

KUALA LUMPUR, Malaysia 
— The political influence of Islam- 
ic conservatives is growing in Ma- 
laysia almost as fast as tiie popular- 
ity of Prime Minister Mahathi r bin 
Mohamad is falling, according to 
scholars and diplomats here. 

“I don’t think I have ever before 
heard so much anti-government 
talk,” a scholar said. Malaysia is 
constitutionally required to hold a 
national election % next year. It 
had been expected to take place by 


now, but Mr. Mahathir has been 
slow to set a date, diplomats say. 

Mr. Mahathir heads a coalition 
government, dominated by Malay 
Moslems, that has functioned 
smoothly at least partly because of 
a large majority. Even supporters 
of the prime miniv er say he is al- 
most certain to lose some, if not all, 
of that edge in the election. Islamic 
pressure is only one of the reasons. 

With the country in an economic 
slump not largely of the govern- 
ment’s making, charges of corrup- 
tion are beard on every side, most 
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of them aimed at friends of the 
prime minister who are known 
publicly to have benefited from lu- 
crative government contracts. 

’There is a sense here among 
Malays, whom the prime minister 
has most wanted to help, that some 
Malays have done a whole lot bet- 
ter than others,” a Western diplo- 
mat said. An active “Xerox press” 
riffpniates details not found in the 
government-controlled newspa- 
pers. Critical books are sold freely.' 

Ethnic Malays, traditionally ru- 
ral people, form about half the 
population of Malaysia; ethnic 
Chinese make up about 35 percent 
of the population. But the Malays 
have fallen behind the Chinese and 
various government programs have 
been introduced to help them. 
These programs are now threat- 
ened by economic pressures. 

Meanwhile, the Malaysian Chi- 
nese Association, the ethnic Chi- 
nese component of the National 
Front coalition, is in disarray after 
the arrest in Singapore of its leader, 
Tan Koon Swan, cm stock market 
violations there. 

The growing political weight of 
conservative Moslems can be mea- 
sured not only in the potential vot- 
ing strength of the f ««ndn men ralk t 

Islamic party — the Parti Islam Sa- 
Malayria, or PAS, winch is trying 
to form a common front with other 
splinter oppoation parties — but 
also in the frequent concessions a 
defensive Mahathir government 
has to make to conservative Islamic 
sentiment. 



Mahathir bin Mo hamad 

though the author and political 
leader, Kassim Ahmad, was a 
member of the prime minister’s 
own party. 

A politician said accusations are 
made regularly by tdamic funda- 
mentalists that Singapore, under 
Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, is 
in effect a Christian nation because 


Emir of Kuwait, 
Citing a Crisis, ... 
Reforms Cabinet 

Reuters 

KUWAIT — The emir of Ku- 
wait has reorganized the cabinet 
after dissolving parliament and 
suspending parts of the constitu- 
tion last week because of whal he 
called a crisis in security and the 
economy: 

The emir. Sheikh Jaber al- Ah- 
mad al-Sabah. made no major 
changes, keeping tbe key minis ters 
of foreign affairs, defense, ott, fi- 
nance and interior tinder the prime 

minister and crown prince, Shwflfh 
Saad al- Abdullah al-Sabah. Tbe 
new cabinet was sworn in Sunday. 

Sheikh Saad, addressing the min- 
isters, listed security and the econo- 
my as serious challenges. Foremost 
among the challenges is national 
security, he said, according to tbe 
Kuwait News Agency. There have 
been several bombings in Kuwait 
since 1982, when the U.S. and 
French embassies were attacked. 

Another mqor challenge, the 
earn a d ded, is resolving the eco- 
nomic crisis caused by the crash of 
local stock markets in 1982. 


upper floor by about 50 
who beat them up and threw them 
out of a window. Another crowd 
then poured kerosene on them and 
burned them to death. 

It was the second case of immo- 
lation of Moslems in two days. Fire 
members of a family were killed 
similarly in a suburb of Ahmad- 
abad on Saturday. 

The police commissioner, BJL 
Jha, said the situation in Gujarat 
had been returning to normal until 
tbe new immolations occurred. 

The d ea t hs brought the toO in 
Ahmadabad to 38. Eleven persons 

S ?t3ia the former first vice president and 11 ocher persons arrested in Not >, >. 
restate, tbe Press Trust of India their part inacoup conspiracy reflating ethnic rivalries fei » 

Earlier, the Ahmadabad police 
repeatedly fired upon rioters as 


COLOMBO. Sri Lanka (AP) — President Junius R Jayawudr 
peace proposals suffered a major setback Sunday as Sri Lanka's a 
opposition party rejected them for conceding too much to the K 
Trails. 

The rejection by the Sri Lanka Freedom Party came on the day 
Jayawaxdene met moderate Tamil poHlrrinnv who later said their pn 
inary talks had “some measure of success.” 

Meanwhile, separatist Tamil rebels who denounce the peace t 
launched a major attack Sunday against army troops guarding afril 
in tbe north, die government said. Residents of the northwest cor 
town of Mannar said by telephone that at least nine persons had \ 
kitted and one soldier had been injured. 

For the Record 

The death sentence was imposed in Guinea-Bissau on Paulo Cot 


they began bunting down buildings 
in outlying districts- 
The police, ordered to shoot ar- 
sonists on sight, opened fire four 
times in outijong woridng-dass dis- 
tricts as roving groups of Modems 
and Hindus burned shops and 
homes in each others’ communities. 


state, it was rmorted from Lisbon on Sunday. (Ren 

Spain extracted a suspected drag trafficker, Jorge Luis Ochoa, k 
Colombia on Sunday, court sources said in Madrid. The United Sis f 
also had sought to extradite Mr. Ochoa, a Colombian accuset 
operating a cocaine trafficking network. (Rea 


Edward Lipinski Dies at 97 
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Last week, for example, a schol- 
arly bode challenging the ortho- 
doxy of the Hatiith, the collected 
sayings of tire Prophet Moham- 
med, was banned nationally, al- 
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lation, and therefore poses a danger 
to Malaysia. 

Mr. Lee’s recent visit to Manila, 
marked by a show of warmth bo- 
tween him and President Corazon 
G Aquino, was considered proof of 
the theory that Southeast Asian so- 
cieties are being threatened by a 
Christian conspiracy, a Malay poli- 
tician said. 

Malaysians are not akrae in this 
concern: Thailand, a Buddhist na- 
tion, has recently restricted severe- 
ly the entry and work of foreign 
Chris tian organizations. 

“We used to think of Singapore 
as the Israel of the region,” a Malay 
politician said. “Now we thinlr jt 
might be the Beirut." 


torturing city 

with 2J million inhabitants and a ^ 

history of Hindu-Modern rivalry. WiP5in . c . ... . 

It has been the scene or sectarian „ Lipwrio, 

violence since Wednesday, when ^aleadmg Polish ecommnstjvho 
Moslems stoned Hindus in a reli- o** 5 ™ a dissenter from the COra- 
gious procession. The Moslems ““njat government’s policies, died 
said they had been. bang taunted Suads V^ “f <»Beagn*s reported, 
with obscenities. Mr. Lipinski was a founder erf 

Despite more than 600 arrests as illegal Workers' Defense Com- 

mon than 10,000 armed police and mittee, or KOR, the acronym in 
paramilitary units enforced a 24- Polish. The organization was a 
hour curfew in much of the city, forerunner of the Solidarity labor 
hundreds of buildings have been movement, 
bu rn ed. Jacek Kuron. a Pcfish dissident 

Schools and businesses in Ah- leader, said Mr. T i nindri died of 
madabad have been shut down. old age at a state dude. 

The army was put on standby Mr. lipinski was respected by 
alert Saturday when the violence the Polish authorities for his analy- 
appeared to be getting out of con- sis of Marxist economic theory. 
troL and he remained active in econom- 

But troops did not intervene ic research until recently. 
Sm^y.TT’e poSc. taputijghlgrip j hcjoiiKd die Pofc* Communist 
^ < t sp ? sed Party in 1948 and m 3956 he head- 
hands of noters m the suburbs. ed a group of economic advisers 

who mapped out a course of eco- 
nomic development policy. But Mr. 
Lipinski renounced his party man- 
bership in 1975 in protest over tire 
. . „ _ economic policies of Edward 

wlution to the Middle Gierek, then the Communist lead- 

contact. er. 


Reuters 

HAMBURG — Yasser Arafat, 
the leader of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Orga n i z a ti o n, has for the first international peace conference." be of the 
time called UnitedNations Mid. Jij i* that b not raftfe. teeftefott^g^S^ 

nvu tk» then kfs bring m the UN.” ^omandWaShcommL- 

The Unit ed States, Israel and tion gave legal and financimassk- 
some European countries want to tance to hundreds of workers dis- 


“ Tha i ,sw ^y w a« catting for an Mr. Lmiudri became co-founder 

1 workers’ Defense Comntit- 


to take control of the Israeli-occu- 
pied West Bank and tats said he 
would guarantee security there. 

In an interview, with tbe West 
German magazine Der Spiegel, to 
be published on Monday, Mr. Ara- 
fat said: “There is, of course, a 


m 


the way for the formation of- 
Solidarity labor movement. 

Sir Moses L Finley, 64; 
Cambridge Classics Schot 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Sir Mom? 
Finley, 64, a eliKrigs scholar 
Cambridge University in Engta 
died June 23 in a Cambridge hot 
tal after suffering a stroke. 

Sr Moses, who described his 
litical and intellectual poritioa 
Marxist-oriented, was bom in > 
York and was educated at Sync 
and Columbia universities. 

In 1952, be and another facn 
member were removed from 
faculty of Rutgers College in N . 
Jersey, after testifying before • 
U.S. Senate subcommittee on ird 
nal security. The two told the co 
mittee members that they werei 
Communists but refused fa ) } 
whether they had ever been. 

In 1954, & Moses became 1 1 
Hirer at Cambridge and later a 
promoted to professor. He to 
British diizensbip in 1962 and « 
knighted in \m. 

■ Other deaths: 

Harold Jt hftafct, 75. a writer 
China and a protoor of poliiH 
science at the Massachusetts las 
lute of Technology, after heart si. 


exdude the PLO from peace talks, missed from their jobs for -n w, 

he said, adrfing: “Agreed. Then parridpation in the protests. EmbpstYaiega*, 72. regarded ' 

please return the occupied torito- KOR backed the Gdansk shhy A y w ^* be ‘ tjaai P'' ’ 

ries to tbe United Nations. " yard pro^,9^^S ^ 8 ^ 
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■ « 1 ‘5. 

■ ideal presidential ctodi- 

for 1988 is a moderate- . 
is^Ttovative Democrat who 
offer a. continuation of 
„„ tfait Ronald Reagan’s pd- 

■ '-i- ,‘ftri according to an opinion 
• r l 'fcSv by UK News A worid 
• • Vwt id Cable News Net- 

■ • •V \ a “quite conservative” 

\[i,j 4 mt was the preference of 

jercent of .those polled; 
conservative,” 45 
^,at “modenudy fiberal,” 
Percent; "ti** “*“!»” * 
'■ L 'V t mt; and other or do not 
V, 11 percent. Forty-six 
nj s at wanted Mr. Reagan’s 
’ “ .'.CW continued, 37 percent 
"'<-.^cd a change, IQ percent 
^ed a partial change and 7 
not know. 

*-! a !/^jty preferences were Dem- 
-!•; Of;- 37 percent; Republican, 
■^cent; party does not mat- 
4 percent; and other or do 
aw*. 9 percent However, 
sties are fading in impra- 
to votes. Asked what 
t£: ^'.feuin a presidential candi- 


Irau I 


\1h!' 



>ti! 




a high rating by 94 

those polled; mtelK- 
pere e at; ability to 
74 percent; pofit- 
52 percent; po- 
33 percent; 
party, 23 percent. 

Wipe Out 
■Towel Crime 

hotels are putting 
in rooms, scanebnnKX- 

rtiwafHiing , but all 

not to steal the 
the Holiday Tnw 
’s Farm Knoxville, Tea- 
room has a small 
sign with a cartoon 
towds that says: 
jther day, our towels told 
' some of .them were being 
pped and taken to £ar- 
So, we adopted 
ones and now every- 

- '•££: Chappy again. Now you 

5 y i*t want to break up a 
- . ^lnrily , would you?” 

ThuuderUid Mold in 

- ■ -i jjjmgton, Minnesota, has 

: ^itemizing the number of 

- .• washcloths and bath- 
4 v^and noting, “Guests are 

liable for any finenshort- 
The John Rolf e Motel in 

up. i'.irt\ Rfjrtipsaatts 

- 1 ■: 'rare checked before being 

l.-.'.ei Anything rawmig is 
. ::^."isdtotbepdke.Yonrcar 
: is an record.” These ho- 
. • . - --zj the warnings have re- 
r theft substantially. In- 
~ - executives say guests . 
* - with about 10 percent 
_ ^.towels m low-priced ho- 
. „ . .ith theft more infrequent 
It. expensive places, 
expensive holds, howev- 
ve a different problem'. 


the theft of terry-cloth bath- 
robes. Some holds now place 
cards in the pockets offering the 
robes for sale at about S50 to 
5100; they say this has drasti- 
cally reduced robe theft 


Short Takes 

A New York producer-direc- 
tor of television commercials, 
Mark Heller, is the Nathan’s 
Famous hot dog-eating cham- 
pion for 1 986, having consumed 
15 and a half all-beef frankfurt- 
ers, with buns, in 10 tmnnii^ m 
the Original Nathan’s location 
at Cong Island in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Hdfer. 27, was one and a 
half hot dogs short of the re- 
cord, set in 1978, but bested 23 
Other contestants in the 70- 
year-old event Mr. HeDer, 6 
feet 2 inches (1.85 meters) and 
245 pounds (111 Klng rantt) , 
said, “It was my destiny,” 

During the vast festivities 
over the July 4 weekend dedi- 
cating the Statue of Liberty, 
New Y prfc police reported only 
one incident involving a drunk- 
en sailor. He said he bad ac- 
companied a “young lady” to 
what he thought was her apart- 
ment, only to awaken alone 
without his watch and wallet. 
“That happened to only one 
sailor?” asked an incredulous 
Mayor Edward L Koch. 

K a thar ine Hepburn, 76, re- 
fuses to see any of her recent 
films. Miss Hepburn, winner of 
four Academy Awards, says: 
“When I see some of my old 
movies, tike ‘Morning doty,’ 



Katharine Hepburn 

which I made more than half a 
century ago, I look at that 
young girl on the screen and 
say, ‘My, she is so pretty and 
talented,’ but I don’t have any 
connection with her. That giri 
isn’t me at aEL I stopped gomg 
to see my films when I began to 
watch what was bad abouT my 
face, my nec£ my body, my 
voice.” 

— Compiled by 
ARTHUR HIGBEE 
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U.S. Warplanes Continuing 
Missions Over Gulf of Sidra 


President Augusta Pinochet speaking in Coocepcifa, Chile. 


Pinochet Announces His Intention 
To Retain Power in Chile Until ’97 


By Shirley Christian 
New York Ham Service 

SANTIAGO — President Au- 
gusta Pinochet, rebuffing those 
who warn him to give up power, has 
announced that be expects to re- 
main president of Chile until 1997. 

In what appeared to be the stron- 
gest declaration to date of his in- 
tention to hdd onto power, Gener- 
al Pinochet said he was “convinced 
that the people win support this 
government for a new presidential 
term” when the present eight-year 
term ends in 1989. 

His wife, Lucia, later said that 
the comment meant that General 
Pinochet intended to seek the addi- 
tional term for which he is eligible 
under the 1980 Chilean Constitu- 
tion. 

[On Saturday, opposition parties 
vowed a new round of protests 
against General Pinochet’s inten- 
tion to ncmam in power. The cen- 
trist Social Democratic Party said 
it would organize “a wide mobiliza- 
tion, at all levels, to stop Pinochet.” 
Even some rightist organizations 
that generally have been sympa- 
thetic (o General Pinochet ex- 
pressed opposition to a second 
term. 

[The centrist Hirkrian Demo- 
cratic Party called the remarks “a 

^ revocation to the entire country.” 
t said it would hold an emergency 
meeting Monday to define a new 
strategy to fight his government.] 
Oppoffltiou groups, which called 
a 48-hour general strike July 2 and 
3 during which eight persons were 
killed and about 50 others were 
injured, have been d emanding that 
General Pinochet step aside in 
1989, or before, and schedule free 
elections. 

Some senior officials of the 
aimed forces Have been said by 
people dose to than to also prefer 
that General Pinochet give up pow- 
er in 1989. 

In railing tire-strikes, the opposi- 


tion groups, which range from cen- 
ter right to far left, bad hoped to 
use it to persuade the armed Forces 
leadership around General Pino- 
chet to open negotiations with ci- 
vilians. The expectation that he 
could be persuaded by other mili- 
tary leaders to give up power in 
1989 has also beat the cornerstone 
of Reagan administration policy 
toward Chile. 

General Pinochet, who spoke in 
the Chilean city of Conccpddm, 
said that his .present term is the 
time in which laws and regulations 
are being written to complement 
the Constitution. The next eight 
years, he said, will be the tune dur- 
ing which the new laws are applied. 

“This is going to continue be- 
yond 1989,” be said. “We are not 
going to band over the government 
for the pure pleasure of it.” 

The 70-year-old general, who 
came to power in a military coup in 
1973, took key ministers to Coo- 
cepci&n, 300 unles (485 kflometen) 
to the south of Santiago, for all of 
the coming week. The Chilean lead- 
er travels continuously and often 
takes key ministers with Mm 

While the dead from last week's 


protest were still being buried and 
mourned in Santiago and police 
units continued to fill the down- 
town streets with tear gas whenever 
a crowd gathered, be fought back a l 
his opponents during frequent pub- 
lic appearances before sympathetic 
audiences in Coucepcidn. 

■ U5. Sends Envoy 

A ranking State Department of- 
ficial left for Chile on Saturday 
amid continuing U.S. pressure on 
General Pinochet lo conduct a 
“credible” investigation into the 
death there, allegedly at the bands 
of army troops, of a young Chilean 
who was a legal resident of the 
United States, the Los Angdes 
Times reported from Washington. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rob- 
ert S. Gawd will discuss “the cur- 
rent situation” in Chile during the 
first nop of a trip to South Ameri- 
ca, said a department spokeswom- 
an, Sondra McCarthy. 

While Mr. GelbarcTs trip will not 
specifically focus on the death of 
Rodrigo Rojas, an official said, 
U.S. concerns in the case are cer- 
tain to be raised by Mr. Gelbaid. 


By George C Wilson 

WatUngum Pan Service 

WASHINGTON — The United 
Stales has been conducting unan- 
nounced navy flight operations off 
Libya fra- tire last several weeks, 
including fighter plane flights over 
the Gulf of Sidra but not beyond 
the “line of death” that the Libyan 
leader, Mownmar Gadhafi, has 
drawn across that waterway, Pen lo- 
gon officials disclosed. 

So far there has been no direct 
military response from Libya. But 
the official Libyan news agency 
JANA said Friday that the Libyan 
military would conduct mUsOe-fir- 
ing exercises in the Gulf of Sidra 
starting Sunday. This would mark 
Colon"! Gadhafi’s first military ac- 
tion since the U.S. bombing raid 
a grina his country on April 15 and 
could be the precursor of anti-U.S. 
action. 

Since shortly after the April 
bombing, U.S. Navy carriers have 
been conducting the type of “free- 
dom of navigation” exercises in tire 
Gulf of Sidra that provoked Colo- 
nel Gadhafi’s first military re- 
in March. On March 24, 
fired ax SAM-5 missiles at 
navy planes but Navy 

planes responded by firing anti- 
radar missiles at the site and bomb- 
ing Libyan missile boats. 

The Reagan iiriiwniarpii^w an- 
nounced its intention to conduct 
navy flight operations in the Gulf 
of Sidra before tire April exercises 
commenced. In a change of polity, 
no similar advance notification was 
given to Libya or tire international 
aviation community fra navy ma- 
neuvers and flight operations in the 
guff smew the April bombing. 

The earlier notice “was a courte- 
sy," sahl one official on Saturday. 
“But when somebody shoots at 
you, you don' Lowe him that courte- 
sy” 

In recent weeks, fighter planes 


from (he aircraft carrier Forrestal 
have flown to within about 40 miles 
(65 kilometers) of the “line of 
death" that Colonel Gadhafi drew 
across the Gulf of Sidra — far out 
to sea from tire 12-mile limit that 
the United States recognizes. The 
Forrestal has gone into port, but 
tire carrier America is expected to 
continue the U.S. naval presence in 
the gulf. 

Sources said the intermittent 
fiighis north of the “line of death" 
were designed to reassert the U.S. 
right of exercise in those interna- 
tional waters, to remind Colonel 
Gadhafi of U.S. retaliatory capa- 
bilities in the hope it will deter him 
from supporting new acts of terror- 
ism, and to escort electronic eaves- 
dropping planes that collect data 
for the U.S. intelligence communi- 


ty, particularly the National Secu- 
rity Agency. 

Until the JANA report late Fri- 
day, Libya had not made a public 
issue of the resumption of U.S. na- 
val operations. Reagan administra- 
tion officials said Colonel Gadhafi 
seemed to have been stunned into 
inactivity by the April bombing. 
They said tire Soviet Union aim h « fl 
cautioned Colonel Gadhafi against 
adventurism and terrorism. 

Informed sources said that navy 
planes in the most recent Gulf erf 
Sidra operations have been flying 
in a nonprovocative manner, such 
as following wdl-defincd courses 
rather than feinting toward Libya. 
The idea, officials said, is to project 
the image of conducting “normal” 
flight operations over international 
waters. 


Pakistani Leader Visits Bonn 

Reuterj 

BONN — Prime Minister Mo- 
hammed Khan Junejo of Pakistan 
arrived here Sunday fora three-day 
visit. 


Repression by Managua Is Systematic 
And Widespread, Rights Group Says 
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Imdoran Rebels, in Peace Proposal, 
fer Cease-Fire, Participation in Vote 


VaU nnl Lipin* 

Poli-li ili-ident W 


Roam 

.VADOR— Leftist re- 
El Salvador have put for- 
ace proposals that include 
Sre and an offer to partiri- 
jeneral elections after the 
,n of a transitional govem- 


p.-: 






:.v* 


reposals, announced late 
y a guerrilla leader, Joa- 
1 klobos, marked the first 
" " weeks toward ending a 

s, r tW-'E between the government 

■m!ril? as< ^P eacelaIks - 

igh the rebels have made 
, : iroposals before, this was 
v " . to be the first rare accom- 
- ' ‘y an offer to halt the fight- 
. “ has caused about 60,000 
- ince the civil war began in 

- ’• ident Jos& Napoledn 

. in what appeared to be a 
: to the proposal, urged the 
: s Saturday to lay down 
. . ns and help restore peace, 
' odflted Press reported. 

- '■ V first objective we must 

is peace," Mr. Duarte said 
■ vdi in the provincial capital 
* v " Tancisco Gotera, “but not 
.. e of the dead, nor the peace 
■' .unship, nor the peace of 
>Loumsm.”3 

.stem diplomat dismissed 
' ' -3 proposal, saying it con- 
ic base dements of a pro- 
• ' ' tvanced by the rebels dur- 
QSDCcessful round of peace 
November 1984. 


The rebel statement was broad- 
cast by Radio Venceremos, winch 
supports the Farabundo Marti Na- 
tional liberation Front, tire rebels’ 
umbrella group. 

Last month, Mr. Duarte pro- 
posed a third round of talks with 
the rebels. Although, the rebels 
agreed to bold talks, the two sides 
have fafled to agree on an agenda, a 
date or a venue. 

The two earlier rounds of talks, 
on Ocl 15, 1984, and Nov. 30, 
1984, ended in deadlock. 

Mir. Villalobos, who heads the 
guerrilla front, said his group and 
the rebels’ political wing, the Dem- 
ocratic Revolutionary Front, 
would observe a cease-fire in order 
to install a transitional govern- 
ment. 

Under the rebels' plan, such a 
government would Involve power- 


mamtain separate aimed forces, 
which later could be integrated 
with the Salvadoran ntiKtaiy into a 
single national force. 

“The new government that 
emerges will look fra a negotiated 
solution to the problem of the exis- 
tence of the two armies," he said. 

Mr. Duarte has said repeatedly 
that the guenillas most lay down 
their aims and participate in demo- 
cratic elections to determine 
whether they have the popular sup- 
port to participate in a govemmenL 


Argentine Air Carrier 
Resumes Some Flights 

Reuterj 


BUENOS AIRES — Argentina’s 

national antine resumed some do- 
rfisring between the two sides. The pestic flights Sunday after dismiss- 


current government, elected in ing aD its pilots when they went on 
1984, would be reorganized to in- stake fra more pay, a spokesman 


dude all political sectors. 

The Farabundo Marti group and 
the Democratic Revolutionary 
Front, the guerillas’ political arm, 
would together serve as one com- 
ponent, Mr. Villalobos said. 

The t ransi tional government, he 
said, would then work ont a “politi- 
cal solution" to the war while orga- 
nizing “dean and free general elec- 
tions.” 

In keeping with the guenillas’ 
long-stated policy of never surren- 
dering their weapons, Mr. Villalo- 
bos said the rebels would agree to 


for Aerolineas Argentmas said. 

Only seven flights — less than 10 
percent of an ordinary domestic 
night schedule — woe planned fra 
Sunday, all being carried out by 
pilots from the state-owned Iineas 
A&reas del Fctarfrv Aerolineas in- 
ternational flights remained 
grounded by the strike, which start- 
ed on July I. The airline last week 
fired all its 561 pilots striking for 
higher salaries. 


By Lisa Wolfe 

New York Tima Stroke 

NEW YORK — The repression 
of human rights in Nicaragua is 
systematic and widespread, an in- 
dependent human rights group said 
in a report Sunday. 

' Ttie group, the International 
League fra Human Rights, exam- 
ined the Nicaraguan government's 
treatment' in recent years of reli- 
gious organizations, the press, la- 
bor unions, political parties and 
other groups that tave opposed the 
Sandmist leadership. 

“Repression of activists in Nica- 
ragua is not as conspicuous or as 
bloody as in other parts of Central 
America,” said Nina H. Shea, pro- 
gram director of the New York- 
based group and author of the re- 
port. “Bat it'is more insidious and 
systematic.” 

The report includes descriptions 
of mass arrests, public vilification, 
deportations and property confis- 
cations. The report alro says short- 
term detentions are used to harass 
political opponents, and describes 
prison conditions as deplorable. 

The report says the government 
has banned strikes, collective bar- 
gaining and other union activities 
and has arrested and harassed hun- 
dreds of moon leaders and mem- 
bers. 

AD seven directors of one of the 
country’s main independent labor 
amferaratkns, Nicaraguan Work- 
ers' Central, have been imprisoned 
on accusations of counterrevolu- 
tionary activity, the report says. 

It also dies reports by another 
labor confederation that the gov- 
ernment had arrested hundreds of 
its members, seized its offices and 
banned its bulletin. 

The report says more than a dozr 
en foreign clergymen have been de- 
ported bran Nicaragua without 
dneprocess. 

Toe Ro man Cathpljp Church in 
Nicaragua, which has relied heavily 
on the press to communicate its 
pastoral messages, is no longer per- 
mitted to do so, according to the 


banned the national television 
broadcast of the Roman Catholic 
Mass, shut down the church's 
newspaper and closed Radio Cato- 
hca, the radio station of the archdi- 
ocese of Managua. 

. The . International League for 
Human Rights was founded in 
1942 and is one of the oldest non- 
governmental human rights organi- 


zations. It said that in its reporting 
and condemnation of human rights 
violations in Nicaragua, it does not 
support the anti-Sandhrist rebels, 
known as “contras.” 

The report was based rat a fact- 
finding mission to Nicaragua from 
Feb. 9 to 16 and on interviews in 
the United States and Costa Rica 
and on reports by other human 
rights groups. 
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2 i- Quake KiDs 
in California 

"• . The Associated Press 

ANGELES — The second 
■' arlhquake in a week shook 
'.i California on Sunday 
- 1 B causing rockslides and 
y<Wtt lines, the authorities 
le person died of a heart 
aring the quake but no oth- 
<ltia were reported, 
uake, which measured 53 
.'Open-ended Richter scale, 
* :;ened about 75 miles south- 
" r ^ ‘‘‘ jos Angdes, said a spokes- 
' v, ■ the Cahfonua Institute of 
Dgy.U was fdt as far away 
ra, more than 150 miles to 
' hwesL No major damage 
stated. 

. aesday, a quake measuring 
jtfae . Richter .scale struck 
’ bt of Palm Springs, tniur- 
"'ersons. More than 70 auer- 
Vtave followed, some mea- 
high as 4.0 on the Richter 
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Medical and Personal Services. 

SOS ASSISTANCE ESPAflA, SA 
Pasco de la Habana. 56 
TeLs (1)458 1657 (I) 2» W75 

Tlx.: 44 192 sosme 41 95! SOShqr 

E - Madrid 28036 Fa*, (t) 457 1908 
SOS ASSISTANCES A. 

IS, me Lombard 

TeU {022)476161 Tlx.: 423 939*»cfa 
CH-1205 Geneva Fax. (022)462932 
INTERNATIONAL SOS 
ASSISTANCE INC. 

P.O. Box 11568 TeL: (215) 244 1500 
Ttx.:f!3I 598 isos pha. 

Fax. (215)244 9617 

PHILADELPHIA, PA I9I16 USA. 



ATTENTION 
BRITISH CITIZENS 
LIVING ABROAD 

CU/DlM 


, 1 

BROWN 

(Andrew Brown, of ____ a Jp 

6orc s£^»ir r f Be 

X 

. 2 

(John Phillip Smith, of 
2IA Highficld Road. Enfield. 
Middksex EN6 2DRJ 


3 

JONES 

(Albert David Jones, of 
11 Charlton Court, 
London NW1) 



If you were registered as an elector in the UK within 
the last 5 years you can now vote in UK parliamentary and 

European Parliament elections. 

Your vote will be cast in the constituency in which you 
were last registered before leaving the UK. 

In order to qualify you will have to fill in a declaration 
form and return it by 10th October 1986 (15th September 
if you were previously resident in Northern Ireland). 

Forms and an explanatory leaflet are available from your 
nearest diplomatic or consular post 

PLEASE LET OTHER BRITISH CITIZENS KNOW THAT 
THEY MAY ALSO BE ELIGIBLE TO VOTE IN THE UK. 
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Eng aging With the ANC 


If the Reagan administration is gomg to 
be truly constructive, it should engage itself 
in South Africa with the African National 
Congress, the black nationalist organiza- 
tion that was forced underground by the 
apartheid regime and appears to speak for 
many South African blacks. 

The administration, it is true, has urged 
the Smith African government to release 
ihe.ANCs tong-imprisoned leader, Nelson 
Mandela, and open with him and other 
representative blacks a broad political ne- 
gotiation. But it has been excessively wary 
about approaching the ANC itself. Its con- 
tacts with the ANC have been on a low levd 
and, it seems, few and far between. 

The South African government points to 
the Communist associations of some ANC 
leaders and to the military and other sup- 
port provided by Moscow, and it depicts 
the ANC simply as a creature of the Krem- 
lin. Most knowledgeable people find this a 
crude portrait that overlooks the origins 
and content of the ANCs ties to Moscow. 
To (he extent (hat it is true, it is an argu- 
ment not for ignoring the ANC but for 
competing to influence it, especially those 
elements in it who resist and diasapprove of 
its growing tendency toward terrorist acts 


— the burning to death of blacks accused of 
collaboration with Pretoria and the bomb- 
ing of “soft" white targets. 

Considerations of the sort that keep 
Washington at a distance from the ANC 
prevailed in Britain until very recently. 
Then, as pressure rose on London to re- 
spond with new sanctions to South Africa’s 
latest outrages, a minister of state at the 
Foreign Office received ANC leader Oliver 
Tambo — a step apparently conceived as 
something of a substitute for sanctions. 

Ronald Reagan shares Margaret Thatch- 
er’s hesitations about sanctions. His admin- 
istration, in an election year, is also under 
pressure to support tougher ones. Opening 
up to the ANC would be valuable and 
necessary for its own sake, a course that 
an administration attempting to promote 
p eac eable discourse should have no diffi- 
culties in reinforcing by its own example. 
But Opening up has another advantage for 
the Reagan team. It would show an under- 
standing of the blade cause, and it could be 
used to deflate sanctions pressure. The ad- 
ministration has been debating the ANC 
option for some time and may be edging 
that way. It is the right way to gp. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Vietnam After Le Duan 


Le Duan. the Vietnamese Communist 
leader who died on Thursday at the age of 
79, did not enjoy the renown of his pre- 
decessor. Ho Chi Minh. and never assumed 
Ins title of party diairman, but he was a 
major historical figure. He played a princi- 
pal role in organizing the victory over the 
forces of South Vietnam and the United 
States and then presided over the brutal 
reunification- He also waged an aimed coa- 
ffict with China and sent Vietnam’s army to 
conquer and occupy Cambodia. His mili- 
taiy successes must be measured against a 
fearful cost: diplomatic isolation, economic 
stagnation and appalling suffering through- 
out Indo china, His victories were bought at 
a price normally paid only in defeat. 

After outlasting a superpower, Vietnam 
was unable to achieve normal relations with 
either the United Stales or China, its an- 
cient enemy. Inexorably it became more 
dependent on the Soviet Union than its 
nationalistic leaders would have preferred. 

Devastated by years of war, Vietnam cut 
itself off from foreign aid and investment 


by occupying Cambodia, and further com- 

and persecution of an entrepreneurial Chi- 
nese minority. While most of Southeast 
Asia prospered, Vietnam's economy stag- 
nated. Recent personnel shake-ups suggest 
an effort to recoup, hot significant revival 
remains a task for Le Doan’s successors. 

The bitterness of a long war may have 
made some retribution against the defeated 
South Vietnamese forces inevitable. But 
“re-education'’ cruelty swept up even neu- 
tralists who had opposed Saigon’s war ef- 
fort. Then came persecution of thrChinesc 
minority and occupation of famhnHia and 
the desperate escapes of nearly a million 
boat people, completing the picture of a 
ferocious, martial nationalism ran amok. 

Not all these failures are fairly attributed 

inTg Pi inn along Bnt hit n-girrw» 

heroism and ffl criHi* without ever deliver- 
ing triumph or peace. His successors have 
surety been taught about the victories. If 
wise, they also will study his defeats. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A Pornography Report 


In matters of the flesh, we’ve come a long 
way, baby. A generation ago. Harvard kept 
all its duty bods in a special cage in 
Widener Library — the X Collection, it was 
called. There is still a vault, but now it is to 
protect books, not young minds. The X has 
long since escaped the cage. 

Oryx, incredulous schoolboys exclaimed 
over smuggled copies of “Tropic of Can- 
cer." By die tin* they reached adulthood no 
smuggl in g was necessary. They could get 
the “Story of O” in a bookstore. Now their 
children can buy the pictorial equivalent, at 
the local candy stare, in full color. 

Indeed, city dwellers have become so 
jaded by pom that they find h easy to scorn 
people who are troubled by it as censors or 
hicks. Yet millions do wonder, uneasily and 
conscientiously: Are there not constructive 
things to do, short cf invading the bedroom 
or stiffing free speech? 

That was the challenge presented to the 
Attorney General’s Commission on Por- 
nography. The co mmis s i on has finished its 
work but the challenge remains. The final 
report is a well meant, windy muddle. 

Accounts of the commission's bearings 
brim with instances of naivete and exagger- 
ation. Bur the 2,000-page report distributed 
last week gives a calmer, sounder impres- 
sion. Yes, there is some intense moralizing, 
careless writing and undue fascination with 
anecdotal horror stories. But there is also 
candor about how little tune and money the 
commission had. The commissioners voice 
special concern fra: the printed word. They 
discuss child pornography realistically: 
Very little erf h is commercial; most pictures 
are taken, and traded, by amateurs; thus it 
is damnably difficult to police: 

One conclusion may typify both the com- 
mission’s prose and its pragmatism: “The 
manner of presentation and distribution of 


most standard pornography confirms the 
view that at bottom the predominant use of 
such material is as a masturbatory aid.” The 
term “at bottom” invites a giggle, but the 
conclusion and perspective are probably 
right. Most pornography is harmless. 

Yet surely not alL Americans need no 
commission report to deplore sexual abuse 
of children, whether or not it is recorded in 
pictures. There is much to be said about the 
way pornography can degrade women and 
incite dangerous myths about their sup- 
posed desire to be ravished- And anyone 
who regards other forms of expression as 
pornographic can picket and protest; free 
speech works both ways. 

ThecosnmsaoQ recognizes that there is a 
limit to law and that opinions vary around 
the nation. It is a long way from Times 
Square to Winesburg. Ohio. The Supreme 
Court has offered a useful way to mediate 
the distance: Let pornography be judged by 
contemporary standards in a particular 
c ommuni ty. But the commission nonethe- 
less urges new federal bans on, for instance, 
cable television and telephone services. 

This report offers no new data: there was 
no money for original research. There is not 
modi help on the analytical or philosophi- 
cal front, either. The commissioners got 
caught up in hair-splitting debates about 
winch lands erf pornography might, even 
arguably, generate sexual violence. Nor 
does the report seem intended even to meet 
a political purpose. Stretching to bring all 
commissioners under the tent, it ends op 
reasonable in tone but opaque in content. 

Every commission starts out promising 
that it is going to produce more than a 
volume that collects dust on a shelf. In that 
sense, the pornography commission has 
succeeded. It has produced two volumes. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Africans Want Sanctions 

Margaret Thatcher has worked herself 
into a fine old fret over South African 
sanctions. She has transformed her instinc- 
tive dislike of sanctions and the damage 
they would do to British industry into a 
crusade to preserve the living standards of 
South African blacks. Those who argue for 
economic sanctions, she claimed last week, 
are indulging in a self -centered act which 
will make them feel better while damaging 
the interests of those they are trying to help. 

Mrs. Thatcher is right to insist that those 
seeking sanctions must satisfy themselves 
that they will do more good than harm, and 
it is true that industrial development, which 
would be harmed by sanctions, has provid- 
ed blacks with a power — that of industrial 


action. But, whatever the virtues of the 
argument, it seemed a curious moment for 
the prime minister to be deploying iL Was it 
not her own foreign secretary at that mo- 
ment flying toward southern Africa, the 
only weapon at his command the threat of 
sanctions if his peace mission failed? 

If Mrs. Thatcher is genuinely concerned 
about black babies dying in Africa, why has 
her government proved so persistently deaf 
to appeals for increased aid for that conti- 
nent? She is wrong, finally, because she has 
no right to ftaim to know better than the 
blacks themselves where their interests lie. 
The great majority of legitimate black opin- 
ion in South Africa has called for sanctions, 
and ii is presumptuous of Mrs. Thatcher to 
tell such people that she knows better. 

— The Observer (London). 
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OPINION 


Only Pressure Will Persuade Afrikaners 


M elbourne — some say we 

must be careful not to force the 
South African go v e rnm ent into the 
huger where it will refuse to budge. 
I have a contrary view cf the Afrika- 
ner character, which l believe should 
be considered and which is reinforced 
by the lessons of British history. 

The Afrikaner is stubborn, be is 
determined. He win not be dissuaded 
from his chosen coarse by reasoned 
argument or quiet diplomacy, even if 
it is called “constructive engage- 
ment.” He will only be dissuaded by 
pressure, often extreme pressure. 
Misunderstanding of point has 
hampered the west’s deahngs wah 
South Africa over decades. We have 
accepted their disinformation and in 
our own minds made it reality. 

In making a judgment about Sr 
Geoffrey Howe’s planned visit to 
Smith Africa, it is important to un- 
derstand why the Commonweahh 
group failed to bring about negotia- 
tion between black opposition lead- 
ers and the government 
A critical stage bad been readied at 
the end of April and early May. The 
Commonwealth group had grounds 
for optimism that the South African 
government would accept onr negoti- 
ating concept. We were confident the 
black leadership would do likewise. 
Why then did the South African gov- 
ernment mak e an about-turn and set 


By Malcolm Fraser 

The uraer. a farmer Australian prime mimsier, ts a co-chairman of the Eminent 
Persons Croup, a Commonwealth body set up in 19S5 to metiide between the 
South African government and Mack opposition. This is the first of two articles. 


its face against negotiation? Why did 
it embark aa a series of actions that 
hare forded the atmosphere For talks? 

There are two reasons. First, there 
are hard-line members of the cabinei 
who believe the government could 
either tough h out or shoot it out with 
the black population. At least one 
minister ind icated that if enough 
young terrorists were shot. Sooth Af- 
rica’s kind of normalcy would be re- 
stored. h is clear shit, since the 
bombing on May 19 of three neigh- 
boring states, the hard-liners have 
been in the ascendancy. 

The second reason is of great sig- 
nificance and probably served to tip 
the balance deasivriy against negoti- 
ation. The government has consis- 
tently stated that political rights 
would have to be exercised through 
racial groups. Its emphasis has al- 
ways been on group rights, not indi- 
vidual rights. That view of the future, 
of coarse, would maintain apartheid, 
but in another form. It is unaccept- 
able to the Hxfc leaderehip, who em- 
phasize citizenship above alL 

1 believe the government had be- 
lieved that in negotiations it would 
find support for its view. If the black 


leadership was divided. H ®*Y l* ^lat 

one or two of the homeland le aders 
would have supported the govern- 
ment's concept However, in our dis- 
cussions with Nelson MandeU, Chief 
fliiKhji Buthekzi and other African 
leaders, we formed the opinion that a 
freed Nelson Mandela would be able 
to unify African teadoship. 

Pretoria must have known that it 
would never be able to get support 
for its concept of tire future m such 
circumstances. On the contrary, a 
unified Wad; leadership under Mr. 
Mandela, the jaded head of the out- 
lawed African National Congress, 
negotiating with the government 
would have exposed absolutely tire 
mythology of the government's cla im 
for South Africa to be a nation of 
min orities and the falseness of its 
oi^pwtinn that political rights should 
be exercised through racial groups. 

Such a realization, which would 
have been evident to the government 
from reports of discussions we had 
with Chief Buthekzi and Mr. Man- 
dela, must have been a significant 
contributing factor in turning Pre- 
toria against negotiation. 

We must keep in mind that ulti- 


mately there will have w he two or 
more parties to a negotiation. While 
Ore Commonwealth group was confi- 
dent that the black leadership wrarid 
bare ac c epted our negotiation con- 
cept in April. ! ihmk that we would 
be equally confident that today they 
would not even consider it. 

What more must the South African 
government tin therefore, to rees- 
tablish the possibility of nqpbauon? 
At the minimum, it would treed to 
withdraw the emergency provisions, 
and 1m imposed in the las few 
months, lift censorship and repeal the 
Population Registration Act and the 

Group Areas Act. wo fonduncnul 
legal pillars erf apartheid. 

Can Sir Geoffrey persuade the 
South African government to under- 
take the measures ! have indicated? 
1 am sure the government will say it is 
prepared to negotiate, that it has 
been calling for people to come and 
speak with it for wea over a year. 

We know that the genuine leaders 
erf the blacks w0I not talk with the 
government becau se the conditions 
for talks do not prevail. The govern- 
ment has made it plain that it only 
wants talks on its own terms. 

It wiB be important not to be be- 
mused by South African diplomacy 
as America has been through five 
years of “constructive engagement." 

Imerriittionat Herald Tribune. 




Economic Sanctions Are Immoral and Unworkable 


L ONDON — Apartheid is wrong. 
/ It bas to go, and it is going. 

D 

South Africa has colossal internal 
resources. A colossal coastline. And 
whatever sanctions were put on, ma- 
terials would get in and get out. 
There’s no way you can blockade the 
whole South African coastline. 

□ 

I think we should have had more 
contact. We would have influenced 
[South Africa] more. She would have 
been able to see that multiracial soci- 
eties do work in other countries. 

They do. of course, have certain 
problems. We've seen the problems 
in Kenya and Uganda. But South 
Africa would have been much mare 
influenced to crane our way. 

□ 

There is no case in history that 
I know of where punitive, general 
economic sanctions have been effec- 
tive to bring about internal change. 

That is what I believe. That is what 
the Labor Party in power believed. 
That is what most of Europe believes. 
That is what most Western industri- 
alized countries believe. If that 
is what they believe, there is no 


By Margaret Thatcher 

These remarks by Prime Minister Thatcher are excerpted from 
an intervene conducted by Hugo Young for The Guardian. 


point in trying to follow that route. 

Q 

I must tell you I find nothing moral 
about people who crane to me. wor- 
ried about unemployment in [Brit- 
ain], or about people who come to us 
to say we must do more to help Africa 
— particularly black Africans. I find 
nothing moral about them, sitting in 
comfortable circumstances, with 
good salaries, inflation-proof pen- 
sions, good jobs, saying that we, as a 
matter of morality, will put X hun- 
dred thousand black people out of 
work, knowing that this could lead to 
starvation, poverty and unemploy- 
ment. and even greater violence. 

I sometimes get the map out and 
say took at iL Have you. looked at 
bow goods are going to get in and out 
of Zambia and Zimbabwe? Close 
Beit Bridge and how are you going to 
do it? That's the maiae route. When 
there was drought, that’s the route 
through which maize went to keep ' 
people alive. I ask them, have you 
looked at it? Have you looked at the 


poverty and hunger and starvation — 
just when we’re after all trying to give 
things to Africa, to see she doesn't 
suffer in this way? 

I find it astonishing, utterly aston- 
ishing, that on the one ban d we're 
doing everything to help Ethiopia, 
everything to relieve poverty and 
starvation, everything to get the right 
seeds, the right husbandry. And at 
the same time we're suggesting that 
you turn people who arem work out 
of work. And add to the problems 
you've already got. When people call 
that moral, I just 


Platinum comes in quantity from 
only two places. South Africa and the 
Soviet Union. Are people who say 
there's a moral question 
that the world supply of 
should be put in charge of i 
Union? And there are other 
Your chemical chrome, your ' 
um. and of course gold and dia- 
monds. They would have a fantastic 
effect on the economy of the Soviet 



Union. To me h is absolutely absurd 
that people should be prepared to put 
increasing power into the bands of 
the Soviet Union on the grounds that 
they disapprove of apartheid. 

□ 

! don't bdieve that punitive eco- 
nomic sanctions will bnng about in- 
terna] change. ... 

I think we’ve done quite well by 
persuasion, particularly m the last IS 
months. But by non -economic ways. 
And we should go on that way. 

□ 

How many of you (Commonwealth 
leaders] have states of emergency? 
How tong have you had them? How 
many of you detain people without 
trial? How many have had censor- 
ship? How many of you have exclud- 
ed people on racial grounds? . . . 

It's not patronizing. That’s just 
putting facts to them. Patronizing? 
what's patronizing about putting the 
facts? The Commonwealth’s been 
strong, enough to survive all those 
things. It's not for me to be patroniz- 
ing. I by not to be. Not for us to be 
patronizing to South Africa either. 
We don’t live there. 

The Guardian. 


By Flora Lewfe 
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foctttcst those rnmtmou. 
always asyumeb about tfcedfc 
of destroying order without 
iflg Brw and wnaty when fan* 
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care ct South Africa are eaS 
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am* say the aftwwtiMsf re** 
or profoundly reforming the Mr 
could be » bad u or wrasel 
current distress. The US. gw 
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change on that pound. 

Nicaragua is cited as an aba 
where ousting a 'dictator kd to 
even more authoritarian. Mapfa 
rime and (with U.S. hdp) coeds 
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that dictatorship is bad for m 
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attention is paid to U* burden of 
heritage. H is the victorious fc 
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years of their own oppression, «i 
try tapick up the pieces and puif 
countries back together. 
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President Corazon Aquino in M* 
and President Raul Atfonriu ini 
nos Aires come from the ccode 
destruction caused by their medt 
sore. The Philippines' crippuag* 
was the result of crony monopo 
graft and mismanagement Arp 
nas was due primarily to the sqi 
doing of the nation's subsume* 
arms and atoms by the mtiiuiY. 

It seeno unfair mat the peour 
were not responsible for the dure 
indeed were punished for eppo 
what was happening, have to ben 
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they - da Debts must be honored ij 
global I 


The Failed Coup 9 s Message: Marcos Is Finished 


C AMBRIDGE, Massachusetts — The coup 
attempt was pure comic opera. The attempt 
by the defeated rice presi d en t ial candidate. Ar- 
turo Tolentino, to oust the government of Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino lasted just 38 hours. Most 
of the soldiers who gathered around Mr. Tcrfcn- 
tino in the plush Manila Hold deserted as soon 
as they realized that senior military officials 
stood by the new government Mr. Tolentino, 
who left soon after, said that he could not remain 
in the hotel for long because it was too expensive. 

There were several reasons for the ill-fated 
attempt to overthrow the Aquino government 
Supporters of the former president, Ferdinand 
Marcos, were not about to give up aD hope of 
^gaining power after enjoying it (or a genera- 
tion. Some of Mrs. Aquino's initial reforms had 
generated considerable opposition. The econo- 
my, after an initial pickup, is in the doldrums. 
And the government's tolerance of pro-Marcos 
demonstrations suggested a possible unwilling- 
ness to confront serious opposition. 

Nevertheless, the fan that the attempt failed 
can only hdp the new government The coop 
revealed nothing so much as bow little popularity 
ex-President Marcos commands. Particularly 
significant was the absence from the Manila 
Hold of old Marcos associates. And the govern- 
ment surety gained support by acting with a that 
reflected maturity and confidence. The coup also 


By Richard N. Haass 

helped the United States. The official U.S. state- 
ment supporting the Aquino government should 
go a long way toward laying to rest charges dial 
Washington desires the return of Mr. Marcos. 
The Reagan administration still has the awkward 
problem of what to do about Mr. Marcos. There 
does not seem to be proof of a direct role in the 
coup attempt by the framer president, yet it is 
difficult to imagine that it could have happened 
without his tadt support 

But UJL concerns transcend Mr. Marcos. 
America has a clear stake in the success of the 
Aquino experiment. At issue are not only valu- 
able strategic assets in the Philippines but also 
the effect erf a successful transition from authori- 
tarianism to democracy. What happens will have 
a ripple effect in other countries where political 
unrest puts U.S. interests in jeopardy. 

For Mrs. Aquino, the stakes and challenges are 
greaL Once again she owes a considerable debt to 
Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile. It was his 
backing that proved crucial in ousting Mr. Mar- 
cos; it was his quick denunciation of the rebels 
that doomed the coup. Yet the president and her 
defense minister are often at odds. She is wary of 
his independent power base and political ambi- 
tions. He is reportedly wary of leftist influence in 


her government fibs. Aquino has yet to pursue 
the Communist New People's Army with the 
tenacity that the military desires. The radical left 
is divided and weakened after the Aquino vic- 
tory. But the offer of amnesty has yet to bring 
many guerrillas down from the hills because 
means must be found to protect them and help 
them make a living. Meanwhile, the war goes on. 

There are other political challenges. Much of 
Mrs. Aquino’s future will depend on the success 
of the constitutional convention that is due to 
produce a draft document in September. And 
after forring from office a large number of Mar- 
cos loyalists, Mrs. Aquino must follow through 
on her promise to hold local elections. 

Finally, the government has yet to turn the 
economy around. The currency has stabilized, 
inflation and interest rates are down, exports are 
reviving, but the economy is being hurt by re- 
duced tourism, falling commodity prices, a large 
foreign debt and low foreign investment 

Arturo Tolentino may have done President 
Aquino’s government a service if his inept bid fra 
power convinces his countrymen that the new 
order is here to stay. 

The writer, a professor at Harvard University’s 
Kennedy School of Government, visited the Philip- 
pines earlier this year. He contributed this com- 
ment to the Los Angeles Times. 


For Gandhi, a Lot Rides on a Punjab Settlement 


B OMBAY — A lot is riding on 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi’s 
ability to resolve the Punjab tangle. A 
failure to display statesmanship and 
firmness in taking the country out of 
the present impasse would have seri- 
ous repercussions on his leadership 
and on India’s future. 

Almost a year after the much- 
acclaimed accord on Punjab between 


By S. Nihal Singh 



Roih/ Gananu bv Daunt 

Mr. Gandhi and the skin moderate 
Sikh leader, Harchand Singh 
Longowal, the mood in Delhi re- 
mains pessimistic. Although Sunil 
Singh Baruala, Punjab’s chief mints , 
ter, continued the polity of Mr. 
Longowal after his murder last Au- 
gust and led the Akali Dal, the main 
Sikh party, to a convincing victory in 
state elections, the minister has now 
himself into a corner. The whole 
of the central government’s 
strategy to bring Punjab back to nor- 


malcy, based on an accord with the 
moderate Skh leadership, is in dan- 
ger of coming unstuck. 

The most dramatic symbol of the 
Punjab accord — die transfer to Pun- 
jab of Chandigarh, a federally admin- 
istered dry that Punjab and Hindu- 
dominated Haryana have shared as a 
capital — remains nnfnlfffleri after 
two missed deadlines. In aridittfun 
the differing political pressures 
on Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Rarrmla are 
also malting a solution to the prob- 
lm more difficult. 

As the dock ticks away, militan t s 
take victims every day. Two areas of 
Punjab, Amritsar and Gurdaspur, 
provide a haven for those fightingfra 
a separate state of KbafisteoTbe 
militants choose Sikh targets with 
care bat kill Hindus almost at ran- 
dom. The violence has prompted 
Hindu farmHes to flee from Pomab 10 
the safety of Haryana or New Delhi. 

When militants captured the most 
sacred Sikh shrine, the Golden Tem- 
ple in Amritsar, and were flushed out 
by the police and paramilitary forces 
at Mr. Batnala's orders, some hard- 
liners in Mr. Bamala’s camp broke 
ranks and formed their own faction. 

(Mr. Bamaia bowed to ihe main Sikh 
priests' injunction to shine shoes as a 
form of penance for ordering the po- 
lice into the Golden Temple.) 

Mr. Gandhi’s policy was to trans- 
fer Chandigarh to Punjab, on the 
basis of a compensatory award of 
Punjab territory to Haryana, by June 
21. This, Mr. Gandhi, hoped, would 
strengthen Mr. Bamala’s hand* in 
cementing an accord with the Indian 
government. But commissions set np mry forces to Punjab 
to award and identify land in Punjab The failure of yet a 


the accord is virtually dead. Yet New 
Delhi has few viable options to bring 
a dangerous situation under control. 
Dismissin g the Bamaia government 
and directly ruling Punjab would 
only further alienate Si 
strengthen the militants 


Another commission ch«»ged with 
identifying the remaining 25,000 
acres in less than a day, in order 
to meet the new deadline, had its 
ruling rgccted by Punjab. Chandi- 
garh's transfer to Punjab was post- 
poned yet again because New Delhi 
insisted on the transfer of the entire 
70,000 acres simultaneously with the 
transfer of the state capital 

Punjab and Mr. Bamaia cannot 
appear to be raving in to pressure 
from New Delhi for fear of strength- 
ening the breakaway Akali faction. 

Mr. Gandhi, for his part, is on the 
defensive because of fear of losing 
Haryana to the opposition, which 
cites Hindu migration and the Pun- 
jab militants' enhanced capabilities 
to kill people at random, and accuses 
the prime minister of appeasing Pun- 
jab at Haryana’s expense. 

Mr. Gandhi has to take two major 
considerations into account First he 
has to keep in mind dissent in his own 
Congress (I) party, with congressmen NEW YORK — Tremendous conila- 
accustng him of rushing into the Pun- grations have spread destruction 
jab accord and weakening the party, across vast areas cf forest to North- ' 
Second, he is painfully aware of the 00 Ontario. Dozens of mines have 
nsks involved in appearing to be less been destroyed, while people who 

than zealous in protecting the Hindu wefc overtaken by the flames were 
minority to Punjab. Hindus are in Burned to death as they ran. Miners, 
overwhelming majority to the rest of chfelly foreigners, who had retreated 
the country, except for Kashmir. ml *> the workings fra safety, died 
The first consideration forced Mr. &WI suffocation. U is e$tbnated that 


Sending the army into Punjab to 
mdde the gun-toting supporters of 
Kh ali sta n could offer a reprieve but 
is no solution. Besides, the army itself 
would not relish such a role. 

The only statesmanlike approach 
u restoring peace in Punjab is to 
bnng the moderate Sikh leadership 
around to make the accord work. 

The wiser is etStor of a forthcoming 
yfo The Indian Pat, to be published 
from Banbap. He ccnjributcd this am- 
mem to the International Herald Tribune. 


financial system is to fund 
and a nation's obligations are not 
to its niton. Perhaps the internal 
ai financial institutions could sht 
auk more understanding and a 
temporary distinctions, tart (he p 
lem won't go away. 

President Reagan has bad ibeg 
fortune of being in office during 
period of waxing democracy in s 
ports of the world, notably I 
America. If any U.S. polity doe 
credit for it, however, it was (lu 
President Jimmy Carter, whose 
man rights activism helped pro 
the groundwork. It takes time foi 
challenges to ripen and prevail. 

Meanwhile the bills pile up. 
should be remembered when t 
are questions of what to do v 
undemocratic regimes now comr- 
der internal pressure. There , 
reasons to fear instability and 
tyrannies to these countries, 
weighing against them are reason: 
not holding bade encouragemcn 
struggling democrats. Not on! 
thdr agony prolonged under auit 
lariamsm. The more it lasts, the n 
thty wfll have to make up for lot 
The current issue of Foreign Pc 
magazine has some interesting 
cusaons of factors that the Un 
States should consider. 

Former Secretary of State O 
Vance argues that concern fra bui 
rights is a realistic as well as ideal 
yardstick for foreign policy. “ 
United States must always beai 
mind," he says, "that the demand 
individual freedom and h«i man di; 
ty cannot be quelled without sen 
the seeds of discord and violent c 
yulaon. Thus, supporting const) 
tivc change that todivk 

freedom is both morally right aw 
America's national interest'' 
Congressman Stephen J. So 
concentrates on the issue of wbei 
the United States should interval 
resistance movements develop ; 
appeal for help. He wisely insists t 
there can be no global answer < 
that no case can set a compel] 
precedent for the next one. 

.. ^ offer* ««?« souod $n 

Sikhs and ^ ^judgment, S foUpn?. 
its’ hands. ?? C dcai fy “fined- wcU undecsw 


LJ-S. national interests. Neither £ 
communism nor sympathy i& 
enough reason on its own to -1m 
vene. The question should sddr 
“specifics rather than abstnetk 
and realities instead of doctrines.* 
This makes sense. The spread 
democracy is in the U.S. in 1 
cannot create or 


it where it doesn't twist, or protr 
those whose rulers refuse it. But <, 
cost of tyranny outlives despots, 3^ 
that, too, must be in the acwuatii 

The New York Times. 




n eeded more time: One co mmission 
ruled that 70.000 acres (28,000 hect- 
ares) should be awarded to Haryana, 
but could identity only 45.000 acres. 


.v „ „ estimated that 

uie watts of flames encompassed 
more than 300 miles. Not until rain 
comes will the complete death list he 

known. Several instances are record- 
ed of persons who remained several 
hours m rivers and creeks until the 
flames passed by. The latest reports 
. say that the flames are under control 

The failure of yet another attempt m the Porcupine district and the list 
to honor the Punjab accord has °f dead probablv win not exceed 300 
strengthened the hands of the hard- of whom 200 perished in the Poreu- 
linere to Mr. Gandhi's camp. pine Lake when boats carrying refu- 

Some critics have suggested that woe upset by squall,*.' 


Gandhi to insist on the transfer of all 
the 70,000 acres to Haryana simulta- 
neously with the transfer of Chandi- 
garh to Punjab. The second obliged 
him to ask Mr. Barnala to act to 
improve law and order in Punjab. 
Mr. Gandhi also sent extra paramili- 


IN OUR PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS A 
1911: Fhres in Ontario 1936: One Less 

PRAGUE — Official Cxecto* 
vakian circles regard the not 
tion of relations between 0 
and Austria as a gain for the tot 
national situation, which has also 
advantages fra Crechralnvakia; 
Foreign Office declares that it 
always considered the German-A 
trian conflict as a drawback, rise 
was one quarrel more to Central, 
rope which increased the pmtibil 
of a general conflagration. 
BERLIN —A German move u>cc 
oude an agreement with Csw 
Slovakia on the lines of the Auso 
German accord it teen to pofith 
circles here. The Gorman off« » ■' 
to he based on not 
noninterference in 1 
internai affairs. Meanwhile.' 
Hudza, Crechosksvak Prea»w.“ 
arrived to Vienna toduous the A 
tfO-German accord. 
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^Ijjews of the Death of G-R-H 
Premature, H Maintains 

By George F. Will 
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*n .. ' Washington — The us. su- 

rW* prane Court has ruled that Con- 
... - tie president can’t chop the 

, ^ in exactly the Gnmmi-Rndinan- 

/ r Kiags way. ‘Hie rofing was technical 
n?nseqqgnce it wffl be trivial, ac- 
. V to Senator Fritz Hofljngs. 

J • .JteA requires the federal deficit to 
Wjoced in five equal increments to 
Ay 1991. The president proposes his 
' ■' i % d pains for achieving that Con- 




can rainy his menu or write its 
g that, the directors of the 
anagement and Budget and 



ptogram-by-j»ogram cuts to the 
' v- thrffler generaL He reports to the 
who is required to order the 
reduction (“sequestrations”) 
r i ; 5 c comptroller general stipulates. 

. v. ^v) coon says the comptroller gener- 
. ..^ Jl ^|tovidatfis the constitutional doc- 
_ Wy separation empowers, a doctrine 
.. y £mot often the topic of table talk in 
;H. pC^jmaican btmgalows. The coon 
'°^s3al G-R-H vests the comptroller 
. . \ j -jCdwith “executive” powers. That is 
‘•^-^'nrisable because of a 1921 law 
^r,^JCangress power to remove the 
' general. To vest executive 

wo “ w he to allow Con- 

- '--if h^p contrail the execution of its acts. 
“**.• i^'ice Byron White (Harry Black- 
' |> Jj-lso dissented) say s it is cHspropor- 

- -• to derail “one of the most novel 

‘^ :ir '^-reaching legislative responses to 
' . '^^‘mal erisia since the New Deal” on 
^r^J^nreal provision of a 65-year-old 
•• -- There is, he says, no potential 

7 -. ifclT't&jonS disruption of ww«nhrtinn«l 
■ - 1 - AH the comptroller general was 

_ . r'lV to do was apply detailed crite- 
I. Mtten by Congress and signed by 

- ‘.r.^^eadenL The comptroller general 

- ’• £ a?* 3 * to w ®™ 88 discretion. 

.;J<??way, says Justice White, Congress 
untrol executive officials IegUla- 
7 " J -^stfjy imposing duties, or increasing 
^Teasing funds, or even abolishing 
"J ' — so why make such a ruckus 

“ ; -'-s-.the potential for Congress to con- 
comptroller general as he per- 
' J ‘ ‘ * pro forma, accountant's duty? 
:rr: k ^fcer Twnd, says the “H” of G-R-H, 
" u -*s^fing is small beer. 

T ’■ •• !ti» t’ HoDings is the only senator who 
• - requires subtitles, like a 

- .^rih movie. In 1984 Lars-Erik Net 
: the New Yoti Daily News ren- 

v.t: ?~a Hollings statement phooetietd- 
1 ^h grim foteen yahrs own a skewel 
■ “".:z si He has spint thnddy yahrs in 
politics — he was elected South 
, - J^oa’s governor in 1958 at 36 — and 
...■-I' no need for translation when he 

- ^hmcalitics do not control the 
.. r ~ZZ politics that produced G-R-H. 

year, he ays, the president de- 
. "Jr that tax reform was his number 
*. , “ ‘iorify, and the media were pro- 
; * ed with terrorism and arms con- 

- T>i. • 


In the last year C_. 
itself m G-R-H as In 


tRH- But in the summer recess Congress 
got an earful from the public concerning 
the deficit. Hence G-R-H. . 

The public, Mr. Hoffings says, may be 
noticing that “the first thing the govern- 
ment does evoy morning is borrow an- 
other S500 numan” to pay the interest 
On the money it has bomjwed. Round- 
ing off the numbers, he says America hi 
spending $300 bHBon on defense, $300 
Wtkto an entitlements, $200 billion on 
the rest of government — and $200 
bHHon on carrying changes. 

has wrapped 
i£ so has the 
iL Betides, G-R-H is already 
at woric. In the Senate recently, 
S900 miffiou was knocked out of an 
agriculture spending b31 on a point of 
order. The point was that the bill in- 
creased spending without providing far 
compensating revenues or cats; hence it 
mlargwH rtw Hi-firfr "incited G-R-H. 

The problem that concerns the court 
is easy to fix: Change the 1921 law, 
making the comptroller general remov- 
able by the pr esident 

Anyway, Congress had doubts about 
the constitutionality of the comptroller 
general's role and bu2t into G-R-H a 
fallback provision whereby Congress 

leg islat e s and the president must qgn (nr 
veto) the sequestration order. So legisla- 
tively there is away to do it. 

Afl tins is unt 
indeed beat 

the deficit. But no one ever 1 
sd democracy for its 

Washington Pest Writers Group. 


and G-R-H may 



r I kopelam be gone before he discorerc Tm. here- 11 


An Easter Island Treasure in a Basement 


W ASHINGTON — Tm not sure if 
it’s history or just lore, but Tm 
seeing it closer than anyone. In the base- 
ment of tire house next door, the world’s 
largest coflcciion of information on Eas- 
ter Island is being boxed in preparation 
for a six-mile hani to the Smithsonian 
Institution for permanent storage. 

The boxer is Charles Love, 42, an 
anthropologist from Western Wyoming 
Community College. How the Smithso- 
nian-bound treasure came to be next 
door is a tale of high intellectual ro- 
mance; and one that should not be lost 
on the back shelves of scholarship. 

If I had to say who was closer to the 
truth of the ages, the arcbaeologisu wbo 
get mud on iheir hands or ihe historians 
who conjecture in their office about the 
meaning of the mud, I would choose the 
archaeologists. Thai was the choice of 

Bob Alexander, my neighbor for a de- 
cade and who, tmtu his death at 80 last 
August, knew more about the literature 
on Ea si er Island than anyone else. 

That grand claim is supported by 
Charlie Love, who apprenticed under 
Wiliam Mulloy, tire legendary Wyo- 
ming anthropology professor who made 
repeated field trips to Easter Island from 
the 1950s through the *70s. 

As an amateur judge of Easter Island 
autiunitauveoess, I would go along with 
the reputation earned by Bob Alexan- 
der. In 10 years of living-room conversa- 
tions — he had vinegary opinions on 
world issues and wry commentaries on 
neighborhood ones — I don’t recall ever 
asking a question about Easier Island 
that did not receive a definitive, anno- 
tated and, if need be, footnoted answer. 

It is true that my one-part questions 
often received four-part replies. So on 
occasion I had 10 lie on the sofa when 


By Column McCarthy 


tire followup came for the next and-that- 
nmnnds-me-of-the-time anecdote. But 
Standing, sitting or lying, I knew that in 
this city of experts, here really was one. 

Bob Alexander, who moved into his 
house in 1945 with his wife Zoe, served 
for 25 years with tire Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency. He was bom in Japan to 
missionary parents. Harvard University 
Press published his book “Kokuji," 

MEANWHILE 

which explained the relationship be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese linguistics. 
After visiting Easter Island in 1975 he 
his collecting spree, 
major legacy is a bibliography 
that has nearly 3,000 entries of articles, 
papers, tapes, photographs, books and 
other materia] on tire subtropical island 
that is tire most isolated inhabited place 
on Earth. At the Smithsonian, Adrienne 
Kaeppler, the curator for oceanic eth- 
nology in the anthropology section of 
the natural history museum, elatedly re- 

E s that the gift oT the Alexander' col- 
on has created “a feeling of excite- 
ment. It is quite unusual for a gift like 
this to come in unannounced." 

Announcements were alien to Bob 
Alexander. They would have taken him 
outside his scholarly world of libraries. 

The shelves in his basement retreat 
were lined with Russian, Czechoslovak. 
French and Japanese books on the bar- 
ren rock island that is 12 miles long, 
2J00 miles west of Chile and 2,100 mQes 
east of Tahiti. Whatever anyone could 
want to know about what others knew 
about Easter Island passed through his 


hands. His bibliography carries the light 
(an article from a travel club on “Christ- 
mas Day on Easter Island"!, the heavy 
(an Australian account of an “excava- 
tion of a rectangular house on tire cast 
rim of Rano Kau Volcano"), the obscure 
(an entomologist's paper on “the or- 
thopteroid insects of Easier Island"' 
and tire popular (John Dos Passes’ book 
“Easier island; Island of Enigmas"). 

Through their mutual devotion tc 
sc hol ars h ip, Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Love bonded in a rare friendship. The 
Wyoming professor has beet spending 
tire early summer in the Alexander tusj£ 
mem sorting and filing what his older 
guide began 10 years ago. 

In 19&2 Mr. Love gave an address at 
the Smithsonian which helps explain hi.% 
devotedness: "One of the major my ster- 
ies about Easter Island, since it has enor- 
mous stone statues and enormous cere- 
monial centers, steins from what I would 
consider to be a Western viewpoint. We. 
in our minds, don’t want to allow tribal 
people the ability to do impressive 
things, least of all in isolation. They 
aren't supposed to carve S5-ton statues 
and move them Tour miles. They’re not 
supposed to haul huge stones around or 
make 15-foot high walls ... Not only 
that but they made 300 of these ceremo- 
nial plazas, and carved nearly 1,000 stat- 
ues. Nobody ever told them they weren’t 
supposed to do that." 

People probably told Bob Alexander 
he wasn't supposed to become the 
world's librarian on Easter Island, or at 
least should have waited for a founda- 
tion granL Like an archaeologist, be due 
deep into his own best instincts. What hr 
found was the joy of his life and the 
surprise of the neighborhood. 

77«r Washington Post. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


No, Washington Should Not Intervene for Democracy 


When U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz declares that “America has i — * 


nets out there eager for U.S. 

C America Should Intervene for Demo- 
cracy,’’ Jtdy 5), Ghflewut have special 
cause to sit up and take note. 

Various signs, tnefafing a surge in 
UJ5. media attention to Chile, give rise 
to the question: Is Washington prepar- 
ing or carrying out a new intervention in 
Chilean affairs? Past UJS. intervention 
in Chile has been bad both -for Chileans 
and far the United Stales itself. 

Interf erence with the admin fct rmvt n 
of the late President Salvador AHende, 
besides provoking a bloodbath that con- 
tinues to this day, increased conscious 
and unconscious anti-Americanism in 
Latin-America and elsewhere. 

Henry Kissinger and Richard Nixon 
proposed to induce a new state and a 
new society in Chile, in which that “ir- 
rible” people (as Mr. Kissinger 
ns in 1970) would abandon its 
it toward the center-left and left, 
ay yearslater,. serious observers con- 
swier that the Chilean left has increased 


in numbers. Thus, anti-AHende UJL in- 
tervention was inkfidenL 
Now Ronald Reagan has gone on 
record as opposed to tyrannies of the 
right, such as that of Augusto Pinochet 
Mr. Reagan should beware. 

As long ago as in 1917, before the 
Bolshevik revolution, a distinguished 
Chilean, Marcial Martinez, warned 
against U.S. intervention in Latin Amer- 
ica. “Let them not come and hector." he 
said, rikmi g s i iig pan- Airie ricatiism as “a 
■ ridiculous and impracticable concept” 
In 1977, George F. Ken nan wrote in 
“The Cloud of Danger,” referring to 
South America: “The less we fuss over 
these countries, the less we burden them 
with our presence, the less we interest 
ourselves in their affairs, the better we 
will be regarded, and the less strained 
anil be the relationship generally." 

All this does not mean; Leave Gener- 
al Pinochet alone, and to hdl with Chile. 

. Intervention in Chile, whether covert 
or overt, simply does not work the way 
the U.S. government wants it to. If Gen- 
eral Pinochet were seat to be losing his 


power because of U.S. opposition to him 
— even tbmigh his fait, in any «>», 
would be dne to tire will of the Chilean 
people — h can be predicted that subse- 
quent regimes would be as unstable as 
sis; a mythical falsely nationalist" “Pi- 
nochet model” would arise, durably de- 
stabilizing Chilean politics; anti-Ameri- 
canism would be stronger than ever. 

There is me exception to the golden 
rule of U.S. nonintervention in Chilean 
affairs: himum ri ghts Legal arguments, 
not to mention moral ones, justify re- 
monstrances and retorsion, against re- 
gimes that violate thwn- And General 
Pinochet's is a horrendous dictatorship. 
Americans, given their role in helping to 
bring on the 1973 coup (Titat, have 
special responsibilities here. 

But that does not give them any spe- 
cial privilege to meddle in Chilean poli- 
tics — again, with the exception of re- 
sponding to human rights violations. 
The status of leading world power de- 
mands self-discipline and restraint It is 
better to abstain than to overreact. 

In “ Chile: Dil emma for U.S. Policy- 
(Fordgn Affairs, Spring 1986), by Mark 
Falcoff of the American Enterprise In- 


stitute urges “a straightforward resump- 
tion of assistance to those elements 
which have historically constituted the 
bulwark of the democratic system in 
Chile." But who has given the United 
States a tutorship to determine which 
those elements are, what sort of demo- 
cracy they have historically constituted 
and when that history begins? 

Are those elements tire old CIA agents 
who supported the 1973 coup, worked 
with General Pinochet and now some- 
times depict themselves as a loval oppo- 
sition to his majesty? Are they U.S. 
instruments in the government and the 
armed forces? Are they new agents, re- 
cruited in the Pinochet years? 

Who decides for Chile? 

ARMANDO URIBE 
University of Paris (Sorbonne). 

The SDI Is a Deterrent 

Regarding “Reagan’s To-and-Froing 
Leaves Allies Perplexed" ( July 3): 

Christoph Bertram poses a false di- 
chotomy when he says that the Strategic 
Defense Initiative “was at first supposed 
to replace the doctrine of mutual as- 


sured destruction. Then ... it was de- 
clared a way of enhancing deterrence." 
In fact it will do both. 

Even a less than perfect defense 
against ballistic missile attack will great- 
ly increase the risks of a first strike, and 
hence greatly lower the probability of it 
occurring. Whether the threat comes 
from ballistic missiles armed with con- 
ventional warheads, as tire West Ger- 
man defense minister, Manfred Wdrner, 
pointed out in a recent article in Strate- 
gic Review, or with nuclear warheads 
striking intercontinental targets, the 
best way to deter the Soviets is to defend 
what is worth attacking. The Soviets 
realize this; otherwise they would not be 
falling over themselves with a plethora 
of proposals to eliminate the SDI. 

SCOTT SUNQUIST. 

Saint-Denis, France. 

Oversimplij^ 

Although I agree with the description 
by Governor Richard D. Lamm of the 
social and economic problems facing 
Hispanics in tire United Suites {“Immi- 
grants Must Become Americans,” July 2), 


1 am troubled by his oversimplification 
of the concept of assimilation and his 
suggestion that the English language Is 
the solution to the problem. 
Historically, integration of immi- 
us into mainstream U.S. culture ha> 

; through economic success. So long 
os U.S. Hispanics remain economically 
isolated, it is unlikely that they will have 
the ability or the drain: to assimilate. 

The limited success of bilingual edu- 
cation in the United Sutra should be 
evidence that the problem of assimila- 
tion is not merely linguistic in nature. 
The United Sutra has not done well 
with minority groups, especially blacks 
and Hispanics. in its history, in pan 
because of this kind of simplistic think- 
ing about the role of language in relation 
to social and economic variables. If 
Americans expect to find solutions to 
the problems of assimilation and accul- 
turation. it is time to sun think ing 
about what it means to be an .American 
and what social and economic obstacles 
prevent certain groups of immigrants 
from achieving this status. 

WILLIAM PERRY. 

Freiburg, West Germany. 
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Several years ago. the Audi 
engineers pooled their consider- 
able technical know-how and de- 
veloped permanent four-wheel 
drive. Then they tested it in count- 
less rallies and finally installed 
this unique safety concept right 
through the model range. And 
what did the competition think of 
all this? Well, frankly, they were 
sceptical. Today, however, it's a 
different story. Many of the best- 
known manufacturers are doing 
their best to copy this concept 
while Audi now has the exper- 
ience of over 70.000 units sold 
under its belt 

Added to which, the inspired 
Audi technical concept remains 
unique. Your Audi has a high deg- 
ree of directional stability, can 
comer faster and gives you add- 
itional safety when things get 
dodgy - winter or summer. Why 
not test drive a quattro and see for 
yourself. 
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Pretoria Orders Blacks 
To Reapply for School; 
May Refuse Them Entry 


Compiled fn Our Staff From Ditpahhei 

JOHANNESBURG — Presi- 
dent Pieter W. Botha issued a proc- 
lamation Sunday saying the 1.7 
million black students scheduled to 
resume their school year Monday 
must apply to attend class and that 
officials can refuse them without 
giving reasons. 

The proclamation, published in 
the Government Gazette, also said 
the decisions cannot he appealed 
through any process, apparently in- 
cluding the courts. 

There has been speculation 
about whether black students 
would show up for class Monday, 
which the black Congress or South 
African Trade Unions has declared 
a national day of protest against 
the state of emergency imposed 
June 12. Strikes and sit-ins are 
planned. 

Mr. Botha authorized officials in 
the white-run department responsi- 
ble for black schooling to refuse to 
enroll any pupil they' choose, with 
no right of appeal. 

Pupils, many of whom have be- 
gun sporadic political protest boy- 
cotts. may be regraded to different 
classes by the authorities. If they 
object they “shall be deemed to 
have left the school voluntarily." 
the regulations say. 

The Department of Education 
and Training, responsible for black 
schooling, plans to issue identity- 
cards to pupils and post security 
guards at schools. It called back 
teachers two weeks ago for instruc- 
tion on how they were expected to 
behave in class. 

A spokesman for the National 


Education Crisis Committee, a 
black organization representing 
pupils and parents, said the regula- 
tions had sinister implications and 
were imposed without consulta- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the 500.000- member 
Congress nf South African Trade 
Unions plans a day of industrial 
protest Monday over emergency 
rule, which has resulted in the de- 
tention of lhousand> of people, in- 
cluding many union leaders. 
Sources in the union federation say 
sit-ins and .-trikes are planned 
throughout the country. 

tAP. Renters. UPl) 

■ Thatcher Rebuffs Sanctions 

Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain on Saturday- 
defended her stand against manda- 
tory sanctions on South Africa, cit- 
ing strategic reasons. Reuters re- 
ported from Vancouver. British 
Columbia. 

At a news conference Saturday 
during a visit. Mrs. Thatcher said 
sanctions on South Africa would 
force the West to rely on the Soviet 
Union to supply key strategic ma- 
terial- such as platinum and chemi- 
cal chrome, and would increase un- 
employmeni. starvation and 
deprivation among blacks* 

She also said she regretted a deci- 
sion by Nigeria, Ghana. Kenya. 
Uganda and Tanzania to boycott 
this month's Commonwealth 
Games in Edinburgh. 

“It doesn’t matter who pulls out 
of the Commonwealth Games." she 
said, “it will not help end apartheid 
in South Africa." 


(Continued iron. Pose 1) in 8 ™^‘* n s „ hon ' bul *=““* oul 
nry facilities” for occasional raili- wou ^ ^ 
tary exercises. 


guan guerrillas, as well as for the 
Salvadoran and Honduran armies- A 
A military analyst in Honduras 
said American iatclligence-gaiher- 


y exercises, 

U.S. diplomats and bieffigmce rehearsed in ing activities against Nicaragua 

agents appear to spend a. great deal S^of^e^SalJU.S.mili- would ‘^icantiyinc « 
of tune monitoring and at rimes the tot three the growing guerrilla war against 

placating the Honduran officer 
corps, which remains the chief 
bolder of power in the country. 

Although the civilian govern- . „ - n ^ for Die foresee- l-our monuu ago. la- 
ment of President Jose Azcona * oresee- ^ p a ols new Honduran 

In the last large exercise, which Ooops within three mite ^ the 
ended in April 2,000 U.S. officers Nicaraguan border to repel a t»n- 
went to Honduras to run a mock dmist attack ^sl Ni^aguan 

drill a bases. In addition, an air- 


taxy maneuvers over the last three o- «». « . r - nfr ,i 

and a half years. United States offi- Nicaragua. m ^ which Central 
dais say the exercises, which they Intelligence Agency P e 

i. - ted to play a leading role. 

Four months ago. American he- 


Hoyo has backed U.S. military 
plans, according to several diplo- 
matic sources, the senior army offi- 
cers remain the final guarantors of 
the American military policy in 
Honduras, as well as of the guerril- 
la war against the Nicaraguan gov- 
ern ment 

In return, the Honduran Army’s 
high command has demanded and 
received anew, tighter security pact 
with the United States that in- 
cludes assurances from President 
Ronald Reagan that the United 
States will defend Honduras in case 
or attack from Nicaragua. 

In addition, according to Ameri- 
can officials, (he Reagan adminis- 
tration has made on explicit pledge 


cording to American official ing a nnhtaiy maneuver has been 
“There were so many generals turned over to the CIA to assist and 
running around here' the stars supply Nicaraguan guerrillas, ac- 
blinded you.” said a U.S. Army cording to several American otn- 
sergeant at Palmerola airfield, cials. 

about 50 miles (80 kilometers) In further activities U.S. spy 
northwest of Tegucigalpa. flights from several U-S.-buiH air- 

Besides planning for a possible fields in Honduras collect lntelli- 
attack on Nicaragua, U.S. military geoce for the Nicaraguan guemUas 
activities have involved combat arid for die Salvadoran Army, ac- 
support for anti-Sandinist Nicara- cording to military officials. 


ESCAPING VIOLENCE — Residents flee an area of Soweto, a black township outside r — r t /Sr _ . , 

Johannesburg, after dashes bemeen migrant hos.ei dweilers and radical black youths. STEALTHl Jet Crashes bt U.S. 

_ m whatever aircraft are necessary to 

JAIL; Reports of Torture, Assault Among r Disappeared 9 


(Continued from Page 1) 
be “immediately dispatched to visit 
the cell and examine the detainee" 
Mr. Harris gets most of his cli- 
ents from the Detainees' Parents 
Support Committee, one of the 
groups that has compiled lists of 
the missing- Because the group's 
offices have been raided several 
times since the emergency began, 
its list is kept in a private location 
and journalists are asked to reveal 
only ils numbers. 

As of last week, the list had 2.1 1 1 
names, including 488 community 


activists. 261 teachers and students. 
209 trade unionists. 67 clergy and 
church workers and 12 journalists. 
A labor monitoring group connect- 
ed with the University of Witwa- 
tersrand has reported that 245 
union officials remain in detention 
and that 2.324 rank-and-file mem- 
bers have been held. 

A detainees" commitiee member, 
who asked not to .be named, said 
previous experience suggested that 
Tor every one of the 11 1 1 names 
the committee has compiled there 
may be two others being held who 


have not been reported. Western 
diplomats say they have received 
estimates as high as 8.000. 

Police say (hey are Crying to con- 
tact (he next of kin of those picked 
up. But in only 77 of the commit- 
tee's most recent list of 498 new 
cases of detentions hod relatives 
been informed. 

Those inside the jails are all but 
sealed off. Prison regulations pub- 
lished the same day as the emergen- 
cy stipulate that visits can take 
place only with the concurrence of 
both police and prison officials. 


maintain Honduran air superiority 
over Nicaragua. 

American military planners 
there acknowledge that the prepa- 
rations made could take on critical 
importance because Honduras 
could be the staging area if the 
United States were to invade Nica- 
ragua in the years ahead. 

American officials add, however, 
that they hope Nicaraguan guerril- 
las will be able to topple the San- 
dinists because an invasion would 
exact a high political and human 
cost. 

“An invasion is possible, but it is 
not the best solution," a U.S. offi- 
cial in Honduras said. “The sboot- 


( Continued from Page 1) gte is one way to reduce the image 

. • , . . _ , of a plane on radar screens. 

the Advanced Technology Bomber, ^ planc also reportedly is built 

in the early 1990s. laraely of carbon and epoxy com- 

Tbean force sud Fnday that the ^ materials that absorb radar, 
crash m California did not involve , _ . 


CHILDREN; A Generation Is Growing Up Hungry * in Sub-Saharan Africa 


(Continued from Page 1) 

lion fell 32 percent in the 1 960s and 
1970s. according to a UNICEF re- 
port on Africa's children. 

The United Nations Food and 
Agriculiure Organization says 
most African countries adopted 
policies that gave farmers little In- 
centive to grow more food than 
their own families could eat. In- 
stead, these policies lured many 
farmers, the backbone of poor Af- 
rican economies, to cities. There, 
they stopped farming and started 
eating imported food, purchased 
with overvalued currency and for- 
eign-aid money. In those years, 
food imports rose tenfold. 

Governments spent heavily in 
the 1970s by borrowing extensively 
from private Western banks and 
from multilateral lending agencies, 
which directed much of the money 
into large, prestigious projects. 

In the 1980s. however, the flow 
of foreign money all but stopped as 
ofl revenue fell and investors woke 
up to Africa's anemic capacity 10 
pay back what it had borrowed. 
The World Bank said this spring 
that Africa now had the lowest for- 
eign investment rate or any devel- 
oping region, a rate too low to 
“provide for new productive capac- 
ity or even to maintain and rehabil- 
itate existing capacity." 

The debts of the 1970s are due 
now. Recent outpourings of emer- 
gency assistance from the West 
have not come close to covering the 
flight of bard currency from the 
continent While S3 billion in emer- 
gency aid flowed into black Africa 
last year. UNICEF says S 12 billion 
flowed out to foreign creditors. 

What that means to Af rica's chil- 
dren, according to the World Bank 
and UNICEF, is that many Afri- 
can governments are choosing to 
trim spending, pay debts, and disci- 
pline their national economies by 
cutting back in services that prop 
up the health and education of chil- 
dren and mothers. 

Immunization has declined in 


Zambia. Tanzania. Ghana and 
Uganda, and has stalled in many 
other financially strapped African 
countries, says the World Health 
Organization. It reports that child 
immunization levels in Africa are 
the lowest in the world The agency 
says only 35 percent of children are 
immunized against measles, a dis- 
ease doctors call a “disaster" for 
even mildly malnourished children. 

The most celebrated and, on the 
surface, successful economic ad- 
justment has occurred in Ghana, 
which for 20 years propelled itself 
into a classic African economic 
lailspin. with near destruction of i Is 
onoe-lucraiive cocoa industry. 

In 1983. Ghana began taking the 
free-markei economic advice pre- 
scribed by the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank. 
Since then, the adjustment package 
has guaranteed high prices to farm- 
ers. increased exports, cut inflation 
and triggered strong economic 

E li. Ghana's program has been 
in the West as a “blueprint 
for Africa." 

For some of Ghana's children, 
however, the program has been a 
blueprint for death. UNICEF re- 
ports that debt repayments and 
fuel bills have forced drastic cuts in 
health, education and water supply 
budgets. Forty percent of the coun- 
try's water supply systems have 
broken down Tor lack of money to 
buy spare pans, the L'NICEF re- 
port said. In addition, it said, 
schools have inadequate supplies, 
and hospitals are chronically short 
of drugs. 

“In Ghana, the infant mortality 
rate, which had steadily declined 
over the past 15 to 20 years to 
approximately 10*J deaths for every 
1.000 live births, now appears to 
have increased to about 120 10 130 
per 1.000." says a recent UNICEF 
field report. "The rate is as high as 
250 per 1.000 in some areas and 
probably one- third of ail children 
do not live to the age of five." 

To find out w hat else is squeez- 
ing Lhe children of .Africa, one 
should go to lunch here at the high- 


just not 


land farm of Josphai and Madris 
N’gang’a. 

It was 2:30 P.M. and hoL Wanja 
N'gang'a was silting with her father 
and five of her older siblings in the 
shade outside the family's mud- 
and-thatch but for their first solid 
meal of the day . 

Wanja climbed onto her moth- 
er's lap and was spoon-fed a thick 
porridge of corn and beans. With 
the porridge were some boiled 
greens, leaves of cowpeas that 
Wanja’s mother had picked earlier 
in the day. 

There was nothing nutritionally 
amiss in Wanja's lunch, according 
to David .Alnwick, a UNICEF nu- 
tritionist who monitors feeding 
projects in 18 countries of eastern 
and southern Africa. 

“It is not that farm kids are gel- 
ling the wrong food. The balance of 
nutrients is roughly okay." Mr. 
Alnwick said. “They are ju 
getting enough of it." 

The porridge that Wanja ate for 
lunch, a staple in much of East 
Africa, is bulky and low in calories. 
Mr. Alnwick said that many chil- 
dren “simply cannot eel enough of 
it into their stomachs" during the 
typical two meals a day to avoid 
malnutrition. 

“If the mother could feed her 
children five times a day that would 
solve the problem." Mr. Alnwick 
said. “But in order for a mother 10 
do this, she must give up something 
else that might endanger her ability 
to provide for the family.” 

Like most -African women. Wan- 
ja’s mother does not have time to 
feed her children five times a day. 

Her husband at 43 years of age is 
typical of many .African farmers in 
(hat he concentrates his a tier lion 
on cash crops such as tobacco and 
coffee while his wife takes care of 
the planting, weeding, harvesting 
and cooking the food that keeps 
him and his children alive. 

The N’gang’a children are luck- 
ier than many in .Africa because 
their father lives jt home. He says 
he turns over all the earnings of his 
cash crops for clothing and school 
fees for the children. Last vear. he 


says, he earned about 5125 from 
tobacco. 

There is strong evidence across 
Africa that the workload of many 
women is growing because African 
men have been lured to cities by- 
hopes of high wages. 

The N'gang’a children also have 
escaped two other major social de- 
velopments in Africa that have 
worsened the nutritional status of 
millions of children in the past two 
decades. 

One is the shrinking size of farms 
due to rapid population growth. In 
many pans of Africa, especially 
Kenya. which has a population 
growth rate of 4.1 percent a year, 
farms are shrinking with the inheri- 
tance of each new generation. 

The average family in Africa has 
nearly seven children. In Kenya, 
the average is eight In western Ke- 
nya, households with 10 to 14 chil- 
dren are common. In some areas, 
farmers, mostly women, are trying 
to feed their children on farms that 
average three-fifths of an acre 
(about a quarter of a hectare). 

Kenya also has been more suc- 
cessful" than most countries in .Afri- 
ca in lowering its infant mortality 
rate, which at 80 deaths per 1.000 
live births is still about seven limes 
higher than the United Slates. Rea- 
sons for Kenya’s success include 
widespread child immunization 
and strong economic growth 
throughout much of the past 25 
years. In the western part of the 
country, however, child health is 
backsliding. Children there appear 
to be paying a high price for their 
swelling numbers. 

Between 1977 and 1982. the per- 
centage of stunted children in a 
denselv populated district near 
Lake Victoria neariy doubled, from 
20 to 55 percent. 

The rapid growth of dues also 
has caused the quality of the food 
many children eat ro deteriorate. 
Tne U tilled Nations Center for Hu- 
man Settlement# reported this year 
that while Africa i* the world’s least 
urbanized region, its cities are 
growing faster than anywhere else. 

Manv children in .African cities 



■era Hvdai/TtM WtsHngron fat 

f Children are always lhe ones who 
suffer most. They are the first to die, the 
first to be neglected, the first to recover 
if things improve.’ 

Dr. Amfrurd .4. Kielmann . 

a specialist in child nutrition 


a bomber. 

News reports and other sources 
have said the air force has based 
dozens of the planes at a secret air 
base in the Nevada desert. ‘ 

Most tests of the Stealth fighter 
are thought to take place at the 
Groom Lake and Tonopah test 
ranges, near Nellis Air Force Base 
in Nevada. 

In 1984, the air force dosed off 
thousands of acres of land in the 
Groom Mountains of Nevada, dt- 
ing national security reasons. 

The plane that crashed Friday 
probably was being tested, not 
merely moved from ooe place to 
another, sources said. 

The tests are done at night so 
that the plane is not seen. In day- 
time it is parked under protective 
bunkers. When it is moved from 
one location to another, it is car- 
ried, with its wings folded, in a C-5 
military transport plane. 

The first prototypes of the 
Stealth fighter reportedly were 
buflt in die mid-1970s, and the 
plane first Dew in 1977, according 
to a book about Stealth aircraft by 
Bill Swcetman, a San Frandsco 
writer, published this year. 

The plane’s shape is believed to 
resemble that of the space shuttle, 
with the fuselage gradually blend- 
ing into wings. Avoiding sharp an- 


F-s ti ma tes of the plane’s length 
vary from 35 feet to 60 feet Some 
industry experts have said several £; 
versions of the fighter may exist. 

Mr. Sweetman’s book suggests 
that an early version of tbe Stealth 
fighter broke apart in 1979, injur- 
ing the pilot, while another crashed 
in April 1982. 

The secrecy surrounding the 
crash Friday was r eminis cent of an 
incident in Nevada in May 1984, 
when an air force general died in 
the crash of what the Pentagon said 
was “an air force specially modi- 
fied test craft" 

There was speculation at the 
time that the crash involved a 
Stealth aircraft. But Pentagon 
sources later indicated that the gen- 
eral died in an advanced Soviet 
MiG fighter being tested at Nellis. t 

fl 

■ Pilot Is Identified 

The air force identified the pilot 
Saturday as M^jor Ross E. Mul- 
hare, 35, a native of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, who was stationed 
at Nellis, The Associated Press re- 
prated from. Bakersfield. 

The pilot’s father, Edward A. 
Mulhare of River Edge. New Jer- 
sey, said dial his sen trained other 
air force pilots “by playing the dev- 
il's advocate in die air. by flying 
like the Soviet pilots fly” 


have poorer quality diets and often 
have more health problems than 
those who remain in rural areas, 
according 10 Dr. Arnfried Kid- 
man □. the Nairobi-based nutrition- 
ist and physician. 

Putting aside the estimated 3 
percen t of .African children who are 


and child development specialist at 
the University of Texas, said re- 
searchers have been surprised by 
the capacity of children to bounce 
back after years of hunger. 

But Dr. Pollitt and other nutri- 
tional scientists who have worked 
in Africa agree that the hunger of 


victims of severe food shoruge due children such as Wanja N'gang'a 
to drought or war. Mr. Alnwick steals the energy they need to con- 


condudes: “The nutrition situation 
for most of .Africa’s children is bad, 
and there are lots of reasons to 
believe it is worse now than ever." 

None of this means that Wanja 
and her siblings are hopelessly dis- 


centrate. to play, to learn. 

When they reach the age of 6. the 
children of" Josphai and Madris 
N’ gang’a go to school after a break- 
fast of tea and milk. They do not 
eat anything solid until 2:30 P.M. 
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. advantaged. Nutritional research They are quiet, passive students. 

' r ’ ‘ L ~ " At school according to their 

teacher. Mr. Nyaga. “there is some- 
thing wrong inside tbe hungry ones. 
They are not happy. They are not 
champions.” 


has found that oni> tbe most se- 
j verdy malnourished children un- 
I der two years of age suffer irrevers- 
j tble brain or organ damage. 
• Researchers across the Third 
| World also agree that growing up 
I stunted does not in itself damage 
1 intellectual potential. 

I Dr. Ernesto PoHiu, a nutrition 


Tomorrow: In Zimbabwe, hunger 
and illness amid bumper harvests. 
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V IETNAM: Changes Expected 

(Continued from Page I> favor deoentralization. the aboLi- 
mittee would be replaced because tion of state subsidies and tbe use 
of infirmity, old age or inefficiency, of material incentives to stimulate 
Mr. Tho said that changes in the prc>d“cti«»- efficiency and exports, 
political bureau, which has varied On the other are ideologues who 

from 14 to 17 members in recent want to preserve official control of 
years, would then be decided. He economic activities and who argue 
added that if Vietnamese society that the reforms of tbe pragmatists 
was to be transformed it was neces- are weakening commitment to 
sary Tor party members to enhance Yiemamese-sivle socialism, 
their knowledge and ability in eco- 
nomic management. 


NIXON: 

i A Visit to Moscow 

(Continued from Page l) 
mu nist Party's Central Committee. 
The two met often in Washington. 

Mr. Taylor said Mr. Nixon had- 
requested no other meetings. 

Mr. Nixon's associations with 
the Soviet Union go bade to the 
“kitchen debate” in 1959, when he 
and Nikita S. Khrushchev argued 
heatedly amidst home appliances 
at an American exhibition m Mos- 
cow. 

Mr. Nixon, then vice president, 
was known fra his staunch anti- 
communism. His conservative 
stance later gave him the political 
capital as president to help open 
ihe period of detente with the Sovi- 
et Union in early 1972, a period 
frequently hailed in the official 

B rass here as the shining moment in 
.S.-Soviei relations. 

In 1972, Mr. Nixon was the first, 
and only, U.S. president to pay an 
official visit to Moscow. During 
that visit, he signed the first Strate- 
gic Anns Liantation Treaty and the 
Anti- Ballistic Missile treaty. 

Soviet officials often speculate 
that it was Mr. Nixon's espousal of 
detente that brought about bis 
downfall not the Watergate scan- 
dal Now tbe ABM treaty is again 
an issue in East-West relations, a 
key point in tbe debate over the 
development of Mr. Reagan's Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative. 

A summit meeting between Mr. 
Gorbachev and Mr. Reagan has 
been expected this year, according 
to the schedule adopted at their 
first meeting m Geneva last No- 
vember. But Mr. Gorbachev has 
insisted that (he next meeting 
should produce an accord on arms 
control and not just be a publicity 
event. He repeated this view last 
week in meetings with President 
Francois Mitterrand of France. 

In Washington, sources said Mr. 
Nixon's visit was arranged hurried- 
ly in the past week and he had 
hoped to keep it secret 

Mr. Nixon carried no message 
from the Reagan administration to 
the Russians but the Russians may 
hope to use him as a messenger 
back to Mr. Reagan, they added. 



Robert B. Oakley 

TERROR: 

New Wave Seen a 

(Continued from Page 1) 
air missiles to hit commercial air- 
liners. 

“These groups have access to this 
weapon." it says. “Any group 
which is willing to blow up an air- 
liner in midair, bomb a disco 
packed with over 400 people, or 
throw fragmentation hand gre- 
nades at airline passengers in an 
airport check-in line, would have 
no moral problem firing a missile at 
a commercial airliner.” 

The intelligence report, which in- 
cluded information thro ugh June 
1986. said that from 1980 to 1984. 
“we attributed 158 terrorist inci- 
dents in Western Europe to Middle 
Eastern groups." 

A major reason for focusing on 
West European targets, the report ® 
said, is “to force West European 
governments to release imprisoned 
Middle Eastern terrorists." 

■ Spam Frees 2 in 1984 Attack 
Spain freed early Sunday two 
Lebanese Shiite Moslems w ho had 
been sentenced to 23 years for the 
attempted murder in 1984 of a Lib- 
yan official in Spain, Reuters re- 
ported from Madrid. 

Mohammed Kahir Abas RahaJ 
22, and Mustafa Ali Khalil, 24. 
were freed shortly after midniahi 
and taken to the airport. Officials 
raid they probably would be sent to 
Beirut." 


Analysts have noted that since 
tbe end of the Vietnam War in 
1975, the party has failed to deliver 
on promises of major improve- 
ments in living standards Tor the 
. country's estimated population of 
j 60 million. 

i They said that economic policy. 

! and the related issue of party orga> 


Because of the contention be- 
tween these two groups, economic 
policy in Vietnam has been marked 
in recent years by surges of prag- 
matism interspersed with the reim- 
position of controls. 

Diplomats said (hat the results of 
this approach have been disastrous. 
The Vietnam News Agency, in sev- 
eral candid despatches last month, 
conceded that labor productivity in 


ATOMS: Breakthrough Reported. 

- . ? :< ^ 0ed f T ** txpwted about 500 atoms of sodi- 

nsts at the Institute for Spccuosco- ura metal from a pellet that hSt 
pym Moscow. . . been vaporized in a stainless sled 

The optical trapping of atoms vacuum chamber sproutinr ™ 
relies on a fact of nature that is for video cameras and meiurrno 
hard to observe in the world of instruments. unn& 

things people can normally see: Six laser beams, shining f rom 
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nizatiem and control, has become a Vietnam was five to 10 tiroes lower ’ 1 ‘ fr ,° al ba ^ left and' right, 

oped nations. 0rdin ^ 1 this abov * ^ Mow, flood a cubic 
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5 1 ™ ** ! source of strong contention within than that in developed 
FRANKFURT/ MUNCH Afe j . c icadcnfu P be the main fr noted that Vietnam was bardy 

L * 1 J ' J "* ‘ L self-sufficient in basic food crops. 

that its rate of population growth 
was “alarming” and that the coun- 
try had to import SO percent of its 
raw materials. 

Hanoi-based diplomats also re- 
port chronic shortages of power, 
spare parts, foreign exchange and 
consumer goods. This has drasti- 
cally slowed industrial output and 
contributed to rampant inflation. 


Service. K?. 33644? & ogp-ffigza. ’ issue lo be decided at the congress. 
WWMtC^ROTAL Exert ! Analysts have said there are two 

HYDEPASX anBBtATiONAi. beon j contending camps, although thev 
xrvxx. lei- 01-552 3910 \ stress that distinctions between the 

wgoBT sravig. froAruri : two are aot always clearly defined 
otf- i84 2-83 anti arc unlikely to lead to an open 

spUt in a party that has shown a 
■ i abiiitv to maintain unity in adverai- 

especially .n the f'are of per- 


r ! some M0KH 'sCAnNGlwrt I caved threats to national security. 
"• ; se^x Td Lvdon-. 31 722 hi? On one side are pragmatists who 


pressure is negligible compared to centimeter of space with radiation 
gravity or air pressure, hut in the pressure that creates the onii^i 
vacuum of deep space radiation molasses. That brings the atoms ro 
pressure becomes an important a slow, random crawl 
mans of moving ntatto- around. A seventh needle-thin beam 
Wilton gravity fields such as tuned to a tfiffereru frequency «' 
Earth's, radiation pressure be- erts a different kind of light force 
comes relatively more important Instead of pushing on the atom ■ 
with small objects. This is because the beam sets up an attraction 
their surfaces are larger relative to based on tbe atoms' interaction 
their mass. with its energy field. In effect it 

The researchers at Bell Labors- creates a tiny well into which th,. 
tones, in Holmdd, New Jersey, atoms fail. e 
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Most businesses don’t grow by leaps and bounds. 

They g row g rad ual ly. 

But if you need to add to your mainframe gradually, to keep up with 


your business, you’re in trouble. 

You may have to spend a lot more money than you want, buying a lot 
more computer than you need. 

Well, NCR is changing that. 

If you have an NCR 9800, you can expand your system in smaller 
slices than with any conventional mainframe. 

And you can custom-fit the 9800 with job-specific modules. 

Which means, it doesn’t matter if you do more on-line transaction 
processing, or more batch processing, the 9800 does both more efficiently 
than other systems. 

And that can save huge amounts of money. 

So, if you’re a growing company, the 9800 can help keep you growing. 
Why are we telling you all this? 

We want to keep growing, too. 

For more information, contact your local NCR representative. 

NCR9800lThe evolution 

cf the mainframe. 
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scount-Rate Cut Leaves 
I leaker Prices, No Profits 
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By CARL GEWIRTZ 

. Jnunuutaoal Herald Tribune 

AIUS —the expected cut in the UR. tfiscount rate came 
and went last weekjeaving scarcely a trace. Bond prices 
weakened as some investors rushed to try to take ww 
, r , profits, but there were none to be had as the half-point 
i»V «m already factored into prices. The selling was not 
and most professional traders consoled themselves 

view that at least another half-point cut can be expected 

tfw of the lackluster performance of the UR. economy. 

$ big question is what the Japanese do. If interest rates there 
$t cnt.it is feared that yields on dollar bonds wffl be too near 
Vj«e <jn yen bonds to at- ^ ^ 


HI !!i t\j i. 


A , 


... investors mto 

HfiHar market. 

V’J'- initial conuneats from 
. * * . ‘•'l t ruled oat any immedi- 
"tif ^Jt in rates there. Bat 

- -H. ■«!?; ^naAmanoof Yamaichi 

- predicted that “the 
"" ijsbf Japan will be forced 

r^ince rates by half a 
£;;W ^jwthin three weeks be- 
Hj of way sluggish eco- 
’-it; r^ ; conditions.” With 
IJjble prices 10 percent 
0-; j ,vtbe level of a year ago 
;* ' : -.nsumer prices bandy 1 

!>sit up oa the year, he 
.7* f $ 8. tdephone interview 
.. •■*.? japan has no 

7* to fear that a further 
of credit conditions 


Eurobond Yields 

For WM EmM My 9 

UAS Is term, Inf] Inst. _ 

U.SS ions term, IncL 

U.S5 medium term. ind. _ 

Cans medium term 

Au&S medium term 

French Fr. short term 

Sterling medium term 

Yen medium term, Infl Inst. 

Yen lg term. Inti Inst. 

NZS short term 

ECU short te r m 

ECU medium term 

ECU Ions term 


842 % 
9JJ5 % 
BSD % 
9J4 % 
1X29 % 
Xll % 
9.61 % 
5S8 % 
624 % 
1573 % 
740 % 
734 % 
739 % 

Cotatiatmd by mm Luxembourg Stock £x- 


MOB-dnltar 


'Market Turnover 

For Weolc Ended July 71 
(Miltons Of US. Dollars) 
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£ 

1 ;;ad to a resurgence of 


Cedel 

Eurodear 


Total 
\9A592D 1X415160 
40587403X12460 


644420 
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v-'j:; < g UJS. strategy of unilaterally reducing rates in the face of 
-.Jjxansigenoe of West Germany or Japan to mtee- rT^» ir^rf 
*■ *• ^"s dcagned to precipitate a further decline in the dollar’s 
" Ul %w md thereby provoke a response from its «ni«s who do not 
,to see their currencies driven up against the Hhriar 
'CEua rever, immediate market reacnonto Washington's cut 
v,d in an appreciation of the dollar against the yen. and the 
^'*6 mark, a perverse response that analysts said was only 
r, . t rary. They said that speculators had sold dollars in antua- 
"ttu* 11 of the cut and unwound these positions when the news was 
v^aced. 

It't unwinding created a demand for the currency that will be 
Served. Most analysts expect the dollar to resume its decline 
ftsefc and ultimately test a new low of around ISO to the yen 
^ the Bank of Japan reloads with its own rale cuL 

- ^ EANWHELE, in the Eurobond market, investors were 
unwilling to cope with the uncertainty about the direo- 
tion of interest and currency rates and opted for an early 
■W- !v*m instead. Investor demand in the nondollar sectors was at 

;■ ^tstni and the few issues launched languished. The borrow- 

i.'*aing to market were general^ highly regarded — Euratom 
:itu opean currency units, Morgan Guaranty in yen, Halifax 
' . « M^ig Society in sterling — and the terms offered were deemed 
the investors were just not there. 

-• V. was equally true for fixed-coupon Eurodollar bonds, 
?g*H the issues lanndied ended the week trading at discounts 

■ ' ^Shan the fees paid to under wri ters. The only excqxtion was 

vk/e-year issue for Credit d’Equipemeat de Petites et 
'Z,\'S.. v^mes Entreprises, which traded just at the fees paid to 
\:r ’ tS^bas and widely assumed to be a price supported ty lead. 
«{«er Morgan. Guaranty. 

■ncssaid the terms on the SlOO-millian issue, a coupon of 7H 
! ot offered at 101 %, were an unattractive 30 basis paints over 
i’Sld on UR. Tteasury paper, but Morgan said the pancaty of 
' ZT"* nOTCa ^^^ es °vereign paper made the issue appealizig to 
; ;|1 bank investors. 

- Z\ ■ - ;;ected soon is a five-year offering from Norway, which is * 

• . Sled to amount to about S500 mSUon. 

• ^'the only sector that showed any life last week, as it has in 

^7* was equity-Hnked issues. 

- ■ - - t *^swagen, which had previously announced its intention to 

2 .- I*" i'*u last week launched $150 million of 15-year bonds 

warrants to buy VW shares. Each $1,000 bond will cany 

■ „ ;• r'anunts entitling the bearer to acquire a total of right shares 

• ’-7 i o£ 490 Deutsche marks each, a mere L24 percent 

! L ’ton over the c urre nt price quoted an the Frankfurt Stock 

nge. The option can be exercised anytime from next Sep- 
, until Aug, 1, 2001. 

- * *• “ bands, offered at par, were immediately quoted at a 


Unrest Clouds Haiti’s Industrial Future 

But Prospects 
Appeal to Some 
U.S. Contractors 

By Joseph Treaster 

ffrir York Tima Service 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti - 
It was early afternoon and the 
rows of sewing machines in the 
barnlike lingerie factory were si- 
lent 

There had been another politi- 
cal protest in the aty center and 
the machine operators had gone 
’home. 

Rimy Mendoza, the 35 -year- 
old manager of the UR.-owned 
plant, was alone in her office. 

“We're an the verge of decid- 
ing whether to continue this op- 
eration,’’ she said. “You just 
don’t knew wb&fs going to lap- 
pea. Today it may be very nor- 
mal, tomorrow there is no trans- 
portation.” 

The future of Haiti’s impor- 
tant light assembly industry hw 
been uncertain since the collapse 
of the' dictatorship of President 
Jean-C3ande DuvaHer in early 
February. Protest marches, 
strikes of transportation workers 
and government employees, and 
attempts at organizing labor 
unions have disrupted factory 
work schedules and interrupted 
the flow of deliveries of raw ma- 
terials and finished goods. 

At least three factories haw 
dosed. Production at the others, 
which make such things as cloth- 
ing, sporting goods and electron- 
ic equipment for export to the 
United “States and which have 
been the impoverished country's 
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A busy market in Port-^n-Prince. About half the country’s work force is unemployed. 


leading source of income, has 
fallen 20 percent, according to 
the Haitian Association of In- 
dustries. TWdve thousand of the 
50,000 workers have lost their 
jobs, according to association 
and government officials. 

Of the 230 UR. companies 
that had been contracting work 
in Haiti about 40 had withdrawn 
mid-June, according to the 
R. Embassy here. 

“We’ve seen a steady erosion 
of contracts and employment 
over the last sax months,” said 
Aubrey J. Hooks, the chief of the 


a 


embassy's economic section. 
“We see no indication of a halt 
or that it’s reached its bottom 
point. We see nothing accelerat- 
ing, but a steady erosion which 
"continues.” 

Many American plant manag- 
ers and owners must now deride 
whether to ride out the storm. 

The United Stales is Hying to 
persuade them to stay. On June 
13, about 100 chief executives of 
UR. companies doing business 
with Haiti's light assembly in- 
dustry were invited to the White 
House for a morning of briefings 


and explanations of the strategic 
importance of Haiti, which lies 
just across the narrow Windward 
Passage from Cuba. Secretary of 
Stare George P. Shultz and Sec- 
retary of Commerce Malcolm 
Baldnge were among the speak- 
ers. 

Frederic H. Brooks, the chair- 
man of MacGregor Sporting 
Goods, which employs 1,000 
people here, said in a telephone 
Interview that as one of the mam 
speakers at the White House 
meeting be had told the execu- 
See HAITI, Page 11 


3 Tycoons Save 
Standard From 
Lloyds Takeover 


Top 4 U.S. Oil Firms Slash Posted Crude Prices 


By Lee A. Daniels 

H ew York Tuna Service 

NEW YORK — The nation's 
four largest oil companies have 
sharply cut the price they pay sup- 
pliers for the major U.S. grade of 
crude oQ. The reductions were as 
much as $1 a barrel 
The actions Friday by Exxon 
Carp., Mobil Carp, Texaco Intx, 
and Chevron Corp. followed cuts 
earlier last week, by smaller compa- 
nies and sent prices down to ben 
tween $12.75 and $13 a barrel 
In July 1985, posted prices were 
in the range of £26 to $28. Several 
of the gmaTlw companies, which 
usually have: lower posted prices 


than then bigger rivals, set prices at 
$1233 a barrel 

The latest redactions seem to un- 
dercut the hopes that some indus- 
try executives and analysts had ex- 
pressed earlier that prices would 
rebound to $18 or more later this 
year. Ofl prices near the $20-a-bar- 
rd level would allow most compa- 
nies to continue much of their ex- 
ploration and production work. 

After prices collapsed early this 
year, many executives and analysts 
foresaw stranger economic growth 
leading to increased demand. Now, 
with growth waning and the over- 
supply of oil increasing, the mood 
has darkened again, and most peo- 


ple anticipate prices sinking to S10 
a band before September. 

“The market’s bong forced to 
digest the long-term fundamen- 
tals,” said Steve H. Hanke, the 
chief economist for Friedberg 
Commodity Managemen t Inc. of 
Toronto. Prices will have to r emain 
at $10 or below through the sum- 
mer, he said, to force the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries to limit production. 

The surplus of crude oil and gas- 
oline has forced oO prices on the 
New York Mercantile Exchange, 
the futures market, down more 
than $150 in less than two weeks. 
The latest drop has cons since 


OPEC ended its latest meeting on 
June 30 without an agreement on 
production. 

Marathon Oil Co., Champhn Pe- 
troleum Co. and Coastal Corp. 
were among the oil companies that 
reduced posted prices last week, as 
did larger companies such as 
Amoco Corp., Atlantic Richfield 
Co., Shell Ofl Co., and Standard 
Ofl Co. 

The cuts followed the steady fall 
of the near-month futures contract 
for West Texas Intermediate, the 
benchmark American crude ofl. Oil 
companies use futures prices in set- 
ting prices for real trades between 
ofl producers and refiners. 


By Bob Hagerty 

Intertuttmal Herald Tnhuae 

LONDON — A last-minute 
burst of shore purchases by three 
foreign tycoons has rescued Stan- 
dard Chartered PLC from Lloyds 
Bank PLCs £t -3-billion (SMril- 
lion) takeover bid. 

But some analysts said the result, 
announced Saturday, leaves the fu- 
ture Of Standard's international 
banking network heavily depen- 
dent on the wishes of the three big 
investors, particularly Sir Yue- 
Kong Pao, a Hong Kong shipping 
and property businessman. 

“It’s going to be very amusing to 
see if they prefer their new masters 
to Lloyds,” said John Tyce, the 
chief b ankin g analyst at Alexan- 
ders Laing & Cruickshank. He pre- 
dicted the three new shareholders 
would want “special favors” and 
“bits of the empire handed to 
them.” 

Standard’s managing director, 
Michael McWilliam, rejected sug- 
gestions that the company had lost 
its independence to the three 
“white lmights.” He insisted that 
their presence as major sharehold- 
ers would be “a very stimulative 
influence.” 

Lloyds, Britain’s fourth-Iargpst 
bank, said Saturday that its three- 
month-old bid had lapsed after at- 
tracting only 44.4 percent of Stan- 
dard’s shares, well short of the 
required 50 percent. 

Until lore last week, investment 
analysts in London were nearly 
unanimous in predicting a victory 
for Lloyds, which would have cre- 
ated Britain's biggest bank in terms 
of assets. In the final week of the 
bid, however, foreign investors who 
opposed it swept into the market to 
buy an estimated 35 to 40 percent 
of Standard's shares. 

The biggest of those investors are 
Sir Yue-Kong, who acquired about 
15 percent; Robert Holmes & 
Court, an Australian financier and 
takeover artist, with 7.4 percent, 
and Tan Sri Khoo Teck Puat, a 
Singapore-based hotel and banking 
tycoon, with 5 percent. 

Sir Yuo-Kong alone spent an es- 
timated £190 million cm Standard 
shares. At least in the short term, he 
and the others face the likelihood 
of a huge loss in the value of their 


holdings: Some analysts predicted 
that Standard shores would plunge 
at least 10 percent to reflect the 
disappearance of the Uoyds hid. 

Although the interest of foreign 

investors in the struggle bad been 
rumored for weeks, Standard's res- 
cuers did not make their inteniiom 
clear until die final days of the hid. 

Lloyds officials, alarmed at the 
heavy buying of Standard shares, 
tried Friday and Saturday to ar-, 
range peace talks with the three big 
investors, but all three snubbed the 
approach, according to sources fa- 
miliar with the bid. 

Standard officials conceded Sat 
urday that they would be under 
pressure from their new shorehold 
ers to improve earnings. Mr. 
McW illiam said it was unclear 
what they expected, other than “cn 
hanccd value” for their investment 

“It's been hectic, and we reallv 
haven't hod a chance to talk it 
through," Mr. McWilliam said. But 
he added, “I'm sure lots of specifics 
will emerge." 

David Home, managing director 
of Uoyds Merchant Bank, which 
handled the Lloyds bid. speculated 
that Sir Yuc-Kohg wants control of 
Standard’s big banking operation.-* 
in Hong Kong and Singapore. Sir 
Yue-Kong is a former deputy 
chairman of Hongkong & Shanghai 
Bonking Corp.. Standard’s biggest 
rival in Hong Kong. 

He already has shown a taste for 
buying control of companies that, 
like S tandar d, grew up to serve 
British colonial interests. 

Also unclear were the motives of 
Mr. Holmes i Court. But analysts 
noted that he had received a credit 
line of about 2 billion Australian 
dollars (SI J billion) from Standard 
to finance the long-running bid by 
his Bell Group Ltd. to take over 
Broken Hfli Pty.. the Australian 
energy and metals giant. 

A source at Lloyds said that 
bank might not have been willing 
to extend such a large credit to one 
customer. 

Mr. McWilliam reaffirmed that 
the company would explore ways 
to exploit the value of some of its 
more prized local banks, such as 
those in California, Hong Kong. 
Singapore and Malaysia. 
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Rolls-Royce Seeks Credit 
ToBackBA Engine Bid 
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See BONDS, Page 11 
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By .Cad Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS— A group of 18 interna- 
tional banks was soheiled last week 
to provide a $2.1-bflEon credit to 
Rolls-Royce as backing for its bid 
to win a cataract from British Air- 
ways to supply the engines on 16 
Boeing jumbo jets die airline in- 
tends to buy. 

Hie financing, about which few 
details have been released, is com- 

INTERNATTONAL CREDIT 

plicated and long. It will extend for 
15 years from the time of delivery 
and will essentially be a leasing 
agreement. 

Because the contract to supply 
the «i gincs is open to competitive 
bids that are due to be submitted 
July 18, neither Rolls-Royce, its 
advisee, Goldman Sachs, nor banks 
in the syndicate were witting to 
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jkets dosed 

, / *t .»nks and matters in France will be dosed Monday for the French 
holiday. 
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meat. BA’s decision an whether to 
use wngmes mode, by RaDs-Rovce, 
Rratt & Whitney or General Hec~ 
tric is not expected before the au- 
tnmxL 

Under the facility being ar- 
ranged by Rolls-Royce, lenders in 
effect will own the aircraft and 
lease them to BA, meaning that the 
banks bear both a credit risk on BA 
and a market risk on the price of 
the aircraft. Hie structure is aimed 
at circumventing a big increase in 
the direct debt of either of the Brit- 
ish govcxnmcat-owned companies 
since both are on the list of hold- 
f to be sold to the putdin 
agreeing to provide the cred- 
it, the 18 banks are bong paid a 
commitment fee, described by one 
participant as slightly more than 'A 
percent. This fee rises once the line 
is drawn. The cost of the borrowing 
depends on which of the range of 
options is used — direct drawing 
oa a revolving credit or as back-up 
for the sale of commercial paper or 
other longer-dated securities. 

Another complicated transac- 
tion is a KOO-mfllion note purchase 
facility bemg arranged by Hyundai 
Construction Co. of South Korea. 
The money is to be used to provide 
working capital for a construction 
project m Iraq. 

As Iraq is in the process of sdec- 


of its existing debt, one Mideast 
banker reported, “it couldn't bor- 
row beans on its own name.” Thus, 
the three-year notes issued by tbe 
Iraqi Ministry of Housing and 
Construction to Hyundai carries 
the guarantee of both the central 
bank of Iraq and Hyundai 
The notes wifl bear interest of Ki 
point over the London interbank 
offered rate with Iraq paying the 


Libor cost and Hyundai the %- 
point margin. In addition, banks 
are offered a commitment fee of ft 
percent and front-end fees of up to 
ftperceoL 

In Mexico, Banco International 
is following the example set by 
Multibauco Camermcx in trans- 
forming a part of its rescheduled 
debt into floating rate notes. Inter- 
est on the five-year notes at ft point 
over Libor is less than it is paying 
an its rescheduled debt. But banks 
accepting this cut in interest in- 
come get paper that is marketable 
fat least m principle) and has a 
fixed maturity. To date, securities 
issued by Mexican borrowers have 
not been rescheduled. 

Thus, holders of the FRNs can 
expect to be repaid in five years 
while holders of bank loans stand 
tbe risk of being forced to renew 
the credits when they fall due. Co- 
mermex transformed $135 million 
of its debt into FRNs and BI start- 
ed out offering to transform $50 
miTKnn, but this is certain to be 
increased to at least $75"m£Dion. 
Banks accepting the offer can also 
earn front-end fees of up to ft per- 
cent 

While very little of the Comer- 
mex notes have traded hands, 
bankets report that tbe discount 
quoted on that paper is substantial- 
ly less than what is quoted os re- 
scheduled bank debt: roughly, 
something like 75 percent of face 
value for the FRNs versus 60 per- 
cent on the bank debt. 

In the plain vanilla syndicated 
loan market. Great Ameocan First 
Savings, a California-based savings 
and Iran, is seeking a S50-rmHion 
line of credit for three years. Inter- 
est is set at 17ft basis points over 
Libor, and ihis rises to 22ft basis 
points if the entire amount is cunni- 

lativdy used over 90 days or if half 
is used over 180 days. 

The Bank of Greece loan, which 
started at S50 million, has been 
increased to $140 million. 

In the commercial paper market, 

BaSTcoip. 
and S.G. Warburg to sell up to 
$200 million. The company has a 
similariy sioed program in the U.S. 
market, where it has about S17S 
million outstanding. The two pro- 
grams will be run in paraDd with its 
UR. program. 

Like GMAC which after three 
weeks in the market has sold dose 
to $500 million of paper, Cadbmy- 
Schweppes is expected to concen- 
trate the shortest maturities in the 
New York market and the longer- 
dated paper, 90 to 100 days in the 
Euromarket. 

Denmark is soon objected to an- 
nounce a Euro-CP program of $1 
billion. 



KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA 
SAUDI ARABIAN NATIONAL GUARD 


INVITATION FOR TENDERS 

The Saudi Arabian National Guard invites qualified companies to submit tenders for a 3 year 
contract to Operate and Manage the King Khafid Hospital and Medical City, a 300-bed specialty 
teaching hospital complex currently in operation in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. 

The King KhaHd Hospital conducts a program of post graduate medical education which has as 
its objective the preparation of Saudi physicians for Western and Arabic specialty credentials. This 
program requires that the Contractor for Operations and Management to conduct patient care and 
education at standards acceptable to the relevant authorities providing such credentials, it ’also 
requires that the Contractor, on behalf of the Hospital, develop and maintain affiliations with reputable 
teaching hospitals in Western countries. 

Consequently, Companies to be considered for contract award will be required to demonstrate: 

1. The Existence of an established capability in a Western country for developing and 
‘ maintaining affHlations with reputable teaching hospitals. 

2. Successful experience, during the four years immediately prior to the date of tender- 
ing, In the management and operation of one of more teaching hospitals of at least 

200 beds, or of at least five acute^care hospitals, one of which must be of 200 beds or more. 

3. Successful performance In the international recruitment of medical personnel. 

4. The existence, at the lime of tendering, of a professionally staffed central office 
capable of mobilizing for the project and of providing ongoing management and 
professional support 

5. Past experience of handling projects of 100 million or more and the availability of 
at least S.R. 25 million of working capital. 

Preference will be given to companies with successful experience in the management of 
teaching hospitals. 

Tenders will be considered from: 

1. Saudi Companies. 

2. Foreign, Companies with Saudi Sponsors, and 

3. Two or more Companies tendering jointly, provided that the Companies named 
demonstrate a commitment to form a Joint Venture Company to accept any contract award. 

When evaluating tend ers submitted by Joint Ventures, either existing or to be formed, considera- 
tion will be given to the qualifications of only those Companies that will bear the financial risk 
for a minimum of 25% of the project 

The National Guard will not review or evaluate any tendersubmitted by a Company that does not 
meet all of the qualifications stated above. 

Request for Proposal documents may be obtained from 

Tenders Department, Saudi Arabian National Guard, 

Western Region, Jeddah TeL‘671 -1334/5 Tlx: 601241 on or after 

23/7/1986 AD - 16/1 1/1406 H, for the amount of one hundred and fifty thousand Saudi Rivals 

(SR. 1 50,000). Tenders must be submitted by 27/9/1 986 AD - 23/1/1407 H. 
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i%920a 
MWNon 
J»VDtt 
fMVJul 
JR* 9* Nor 

TU.95D«c 

■ T! Nov 
T2F«0 
■WOO 
TIOcJ 
T2JOB 
T)Apr 
rnjoa 

■ FtO 


W. 97 Jan 
7 

5U9»Noe 
71* 135M 
rtVMar 
HD IT Sts 
I 13 Sts 
713 10 Aar 
d.-NAkr 
P* 10 AOS 
I 12 Jim 
WllJa 
MTS Oct 
54 15 Mar 
WHOM 
P*l* Mar 
ruttjw 
r is Mm 
W it Jot 
n- T7CW 
IV. Vote 
1*11 Mot 
AWDte 
WHAaa 


■>. L 


35 


&=t 




«t— L. 


10* 7S3 

!0t 7X1 

1134 7J7 

vrw to* 

H2H 7JT 

m ua 
m 7jf 

US 117 

10W VI 
Itok TM 
TM 


HSU*** 

un o' inn 

i»m 

;iHU34M 
■HIM 
mill As* 
;W*» Mar 

ITU If Mr 

IlItVM* 
11% VAT. 

it v*ri 
17 »Ott 
It *10(1 

oh«:mw 

I A* vast 

a »w 

ir-tnosc 
lybtJMnr 
miiCc 
llVUn 
INKOil 
1*4 12 17*C 
UnT*M 
•bttOCl 
Wl«M 

IMbftJe" 
a vmm 
nuvaar 
MUlt-wl 
Q UK 
171* 13 Mar 
a mm* 

tl 12 Jos 

MUTISM 

rw*w 

M VJW 
O 10K 
11% 91 M«r 
134 II MOV 

II 9*JM 
IT)* VMor 

moM 
n ink 

IHiUJw 
134 -n US 

*%9*.m 
I1H1SS4* 
ItHVOaC 
Dim am 
WVF lt 
M II M 
U 17 Mm 
174 13 Sts 
IK IS MM 

a voa 
im vmm 

mwitt 
11)101 
O VJul 
n isjm 
Amur 
TIM* 
UMOV 
.VDte 
KAMO 

• 17 Ail 

• VMf 


K* 


l*.4t 
U* 

1*8 

RS 

M 

IU» . 

M i 

»’» ; 

IW 

as i . 

II 4 J 


: e: 


IS ss 

i is sS 


■■■'«** tf. 



FRANCS 

ltaVim f«* 
MV*TC TM* 
7U97N0V W* 
TVIVOCI ♦*** 
mvM wti 
MVSm Hit 
KV«N TW> 
KV«w m 
tlWVMar I MS* 
15* 17 MOT Mb 

HVM M 
TV) 17 AsK Mk 
75 * VMM W 
7% VApr KA 
•MV Aar M 
74 17 Jon T*% 



E 


m 


MISfJIO National list 

OTC consolidated trading for week ended Friday. 


Solwlti Net 

Wfe Htoh Low Lost Oi'ge 


Solos in Net 

100s HWl LOST Lost Oi-M 


IJIll 


CmHyd 

Cores of 107 1JJ> 
CrnrFn Ji ZjO 
CosmFr 
Couni H 
CrftHou 

OwtCs J3 22 

Craw 5*f 

CnmA XO 13 
Cutco .14 4L7 
Cytoon 


I2BZIU im 
4213V. U 

1282110k 1141 
5128 28 

147*au 26V* 

izn tv* a 

1209 5% <4* 

558x7ft 5% 
4*1 3* 23% 

10411 10% 

7312V. 114* 
59 3Vk 3 
95811ft 11!6 


1911— 14* 

i?% + S 

274* + vt 
8Vk— 1% 

ST* 

23ft — Hi 

3 — Vk 
1116 


Soles m Not 

100* High Low Lest Qi'Be 

Interim IV 4 3V. 33*— V. 

IntU* 113143* 1416 1416 — Vk 

Intaro 12410% 10% 10% 

IntCon 1357 J 4% 416 — 3* 

IntHRS 1075 5^ 4% 4%-S 

IntLspf 1J7 45 150 35% xn* 33V.— 1% 
InTtirun 28 216 2 2 — <6 

InvfDss 41 » 34k 34k— 4k 

InvSLPt M 6 0 32314% 14% 14%—V6 
Inline IXSa 8J 1019% 19% 19% 



►IAN DOLLARS 


Javelin _2Se SJ IV 34k 3% 3Vk— Vi 

JaffBeo | 27823% 2116 2316— % 

JettBk JOr 1.1 101)10 17% 17%— % 

JneM«ilc 44* 4 5% 546— % 

JOSlvn 1A4 45 410 32% 314i 32 — % 

Justice In 12* 2% 24k 2% 





KnCtvL M 73 
Kanlwt 

Kylnw Jie 73 
KeyCtn ijm 30 
Kina inf 

Kmart) -10r 31 

Kkinev -10e Ul 
KMnrt 

KtoofCs XII U 
KunM 


34% 34% — 1% 
4* 46 — 

13 12 

33V6 3316— 46 
946 916 
44* 446— 16 

94* 946 

% ft-* 

3% 3%— Vi 


2723 23 

409 34k 34k 
104 *% 0% 
29 1« 1H 
257 4Nk 4% 
21212 11% 

iSft » 

435 i% *% 
34*% 4*% 
93331746 M46 
1223% 2 T% 
2D 7 7 

0704154* 14% 

Eft k 

274 71a 7M 
1065 4% 3% 

IV 44k 4 
1 % 1 % 
104 94k 9% 


23 

3% 

84k— % 
m— % 

4% 

12 +46 
7% + Vk 

*46— % 

17% — 'i 

T ■ 

154k 

446 + 4fc 
4 — % 
IK 

9% + % 


IK II Jan 
mm Aar 
1*16 « Jim 
VfeVMtT 
1*4* V Mar 
U HAM 

n TSJun 

WVHOd 
M 1*Jun 
wwitMor 
12 19 Aar 
uniiJsi 
RWHNM 
12 12D*C 
I7WVIM 


us T.n 
WK »v 
lHIV 11.11 
T|% 105* 
tat iho 
urn i an 
nm w 

TT% 1151 
mu 1344 
MO 103* 

tM TJS 

1U% T71 
I0T% *4* 
IIIH TV 

torn i am 



— rr~n 


LA Gear 

LSBSC 

LtOwTA 

LafatrB 

LdmfeBk 

LndIPV 

Landsno 

LnwrSv 

UncSe 

UnenrT 

UmsLke 

LouG5pf 

LooGpt 

Lowell 

Lvdnfao 


1038321% 1716 
.13a 3 332DV* 20 

21 47154% 14% 

140 U IV V 

222134* 1314 
-40*10.9 V *% 5% 

JOt 7J 90 84* 8 

47013% 13 
234 3% 3 

1409 8 fi% 
*» 8% f% 
L2S 8J 22 1416 14 

-84 13 921% 21% 

139311% 10 
-28e 4X 13S * 4% 


19% —2 
20 

15 % + 1 % 
38 

13% + Vi 
5% —I 
8 — % 
1316— 16 
3% + Vk 
*%— 1% 
8% + Vk 
7416 + 16 
21% + % 

WrVi 


14 

East Bn 


8119 

If 

19 

*u 

EaaTwfC 


2 * 

% 

% 

]A 

Eallno 


23 7% 

7% 

Vk 

Yj 

EstWevs 


3311% 

11 

fire 

94 

Edoc 



4% 

Vk 

Edocim 


44b 

44k— n 

f? 

El Gat on 


305 4% 

4ft 

4% 


Empcas IJOa 13 

213*6% 

*3 

*3 —3% 

v* 

EnrVnt 


9 

9 

9 


EatlaA 1J8 

A2 

X3D% 

73 

30% +1% 

vs 

EscoJda 


138 9 

1% 

846— 16 


EsexO 132 

70 

2533 

31 

33 +3 

v5 

EVroma 


1*230% 

28ft 

V —1% 


I 




FM Fnc .lie J 

FHP 
FMI wt 
FalcLTo 

rnlati iff 

ranran 
Feowti 
Fldclr wt 
Flnllnd 

FnNBc* JO IJ 
FlnaAun 

FA8KB XOb 2J 

FtBnSc S JO TJ 

FBncTx A0 7JJ 

FlOn-ln JO 1J 

FCTFnun 

FComrB -24 1J 

FDtMgt 

FtFdGa 

FFdAusf 

FFdColS 

FFCaral 

FFWBCPHJO 5.1 

FFna-o 

FslGrB 

FJerpfB 2J8 SA 
F Pen of 1J9 64 
FScFns M 13 
Fstitti 

FUans J7e 1J5 
RaElns 
Fla Era 
FklRtOt 

ForBefr .10 13 

Forum wt 

FntfrFn 

FourSfr 

FoxTch 

FoxTun 

Fmkfd TAB 31 
FreSCn 1JM1&2 
FmfSvs 

FullPti .Ua 3 


730% 30% 
370211% 11 
2040 2% 2% 
41915 14 

184 «% 8 ■ 
S 1% 1% 
6436% 35% 
77 416 416 

V V 
15* S3* 7% 
13 14% 14 
1428% 28 
3*546 544 

332% 32% 
140 <46 *% 

2313% 1314 
34 7% 716 
512% 12% 
703 9% 716 
1015 15 

21714% 1416 
*280 79 

3* 5% 5% 
727% 27% 
£257 SJ 
2731% 30 
19V X 
44 ftfk 5 
131739 3744 

21x9% 9% 
2308 8 74* 

320 1 24* 10% 
4 54* 546 

W3 3U6 73 
M2 2 
10 6 4% 

13 1% 1% 

1 1% 1% 

677 7t .. 
1*53 716 «% 
238 4% 4 
*34435 • 334k 


30 % 

Tz% 

i% . 
35% —1 
416 

V 

7% —116 
14 % 

28 — % 
54 * 

32 % 

SH ■ 
13 % + 16 
7 % 

12 % 

8 — 1 % 
15 

14 % + 16 
79 — % 
5% 

27 % 

5316 — 34 * 
30 — 1 % 

X 

5 — 1 % 
3744—116 
9% 

1244 + 2 lS 

2 S %— 3 
2 +% 
4%— 1% 
1 % 
lkk 
77 

* — 

4 

344 k + % 


7 % 7 % 

15 15 . „ 

916 9%— 16 » * 

9 % TH- % * " 

LI 

ft r+s 1 « 
i s 
ft 

74* 746 % xu 

k k-% I 5 
J? w i i 

*% *% * no 

13 13% — 14 ft » 

64k 64* — 16 < * 

M 10% +% * 2 

1 *M 16 % * 9 

514 5 % I « 

16 14 * 2 

1716 1946 + 16 * 9 

8% »k- « " 

Mk Sk-16 » ™ 

18% 18% — «, » tU UMU 

4 PM — 116 
33 33 —Vt s 

7% 8% + % X 
14k 14k S 
514 844— M X 

4% 4% 

St »=* 

21 % 21 % 

2(16 2*16 
114* 114*— 146 
25 2516—1 

1416 1416 
244 246 — 16 




Till 




1746 18 + 16 

11 % 15 % +4 


237 W 1446 1444 — II* 
163 69, *44 «% + % 


1 . 1 M 28 L 4 ^ 4 
271 3 % 
JOB 1 J 43 * 41 % 
50 7 % 
71 46 

113 144 
662 5 % 
1 J 2 4 J 4542 % 
I 44921 
r 1.00 22 94*16 

2274 5 % 

I 39 22 841 

52812 % 
128 a IS 483 1746 
1 * 
JO LA 81 *44 
3 


3 % 3 %- % 

*HI + 3 

7 * 

1 % 144 + 46 
5 5 — % 

4011 4044 — 14 * 
3016 2044 — 16 
43 43 -314 

4 % 54 k + 16 
41 41 

11 % 11 % — 44 
17 17 — 4 k 

514 i 

*16 * 16 — % 


1223 4 % 416 44 fc — 16 
120*274 841 44 k 446 446 — Ml 
71*1416 1216 1216-2 

70 3 % 3 % 3 % 
127712 % 30 = 44 . 11 %— 46 

71 rd m w 
73 316 216 216—1 

A0 37J ft « ft lit 
177 HS W 10 
3 JB 51446 1341 135 k— M 
1235 45=6 IS 1516 — V. 
250037 % 32 33 %— «* 

jnrlOJS-.?? 5 ^ 

ft a a a=’% 

M If 461516 15 1516 

70 4 % 4 * 4 % 

■522 1 V< m 1 % 

J 9 a 2.1 * 1 , 34 k 34 k 31 k 

772 10 9 % 10 +16 

.12 1 J 2 S 5 7 % 6 % «%— % 

209 &0 67 4 4 4 

1 94 * 9 % 9 %— 16 

980715 % 15 15 

litSe 3 11 *BD 40416418 +7 

1173312 % 12 124 * 

J2m 1 J <60 Si 56 -4 

„ . 21* 2 14k 2 + % 

. 12 r J 338418 % 17 % 17 %— Ilk 
S 223 23 22 

105 84 * 116 016 — % 

182114 2016 2 B 6 — « 
>70 1 % IVb 1 % 

1.00 23 1544 % 44 % 44 % 

2341 446 3 % 416 —% 

126 Xi 4 X 7 SV. 75 75 — 16 

27 7 % 7 % 74 k— 16 

324 316 3 3 — 16 


'—I 






SS 






7^^-T 



MM. 


% MM 

Ma 

—Con*. 

■VST* Job 

« 

7 Mar D 

wtpJao 

191 

H Jen 71 

SkVMar 

M 

inert* 

WWOse 

ur 

X Jan n 

WMMor 

Nib* »««ar M 

7 DM 

m 

7 MH 

THVJim 

m 

XDtca 

mTsoa 

TWO 

* Marti 

* WIN 

BS 

1 Jut 71 

WMMor 

TT% 

* Marti 

* 97 AM 

m 

1 Mar 7 » 

WHlst 

U 7 

1 April 

3 BM 

W 

ISAM** 

SUVDtc 

m% 

unit 

WIT Noe 

ID 

» Mar 70 

WVOCt 

19 

11 Aar 73 

WWJM 

W 7 

l tun 10 

i "F*b 

V 

i Au* 4 * 

MUM 

115 V* 

ham is 

• VJud 

9 % 

I 7 D*C 7 T 

• 1 S« 

TW» 

4 FekH 


Ul 

isam as 

TV. V Mar 

"Wt 27 Mar IS 

5 VJM 

W, 

1 Ftott 

1 BMW 

m 

HDtcH 

T 95 Oct 
MWAH 
• VJM 

n% 

9 * 

IS 

SJonll 

UMorTJ 

XSmE 

SUVMAy 

s 

1 Jon 10 

» 9 Dk 

7 % 

OMalT 

7 97 DoC 

TIT 

* Aartt 

S B 7 JW 1 

T* 

Uttarn 

■ 95 NOV 

57 

tiMtn 

fltWJsn 

2 H 

IS Jon n 

WTO Mar 

138 % 9 Marts 

7 VMor 

im* 

it Join 

**% 

*3 

1 May If 

MWD.C 

34 

IJM 11 

A Vote 

ISA 

IJM ID 

anVAM 

113 

1 AM 73 

■HAsr 

27 J 

naan 

MltNw 

1 * 

IS Jot 72 

TSDtc 

V 

3 Marti 

VJM 

111 % nttar IT 

W 91 Jim 

TTVi 20 Mar H 

»V 0 J* 

31 

■ Apr 71 

pm am 

m% 

7 Jon XI 

* VJM 

29 

IFM 73 

WVJM 

TOM 

■ NMD 

9 <Dtc 

93 

2 AarW 

MVM 

UA* UMar 7 « 

MVJw 

no 

15 Morn 

TVfcVAor 

UTU 

IS Am- IS 

11 % VMM 

MB 

1 Mar 14 

wet mar 

no* 15 May M 

Jib VJM 

•K 

TSAprtr 

i voa 

E 

i April 

" 9 DK 

19 % 

MAueD 

MVSm 

an 

V FtOH 

VJM 

m 

1 FAP 

TISap 

w 

if moth 

IhBmr 

S3 

■oan 

MUM 

133 

QJMB 

"0 97 Aar 

I 3 T% 

1 Apr 73 

HtVAor 

into 

1 April 

WVAM 

39 

1 Marts 

vote 

94 

1 MU 




y,i l>* 




m m 




Eflwf 


15218% 

1 i% 

1 *8* — 1% 

Mint U0 

25 

4574 

73 

73 —ft 

Fnd t 


17 

17 

17 

froCt JO 
him* 

25 


”* 


k"Js Jl 

U 

14X6% 

44% 

46% . 

SeMo X8 

13 

4781436 

14ft 

14% + ft | 

SvMu 


581 136 

•16 

M + % 

/Ad of 


441 23* 

2 % 

2 %— *0 , 

Mid 


93 1% 

B4 

m-% 

Suor 


1357 

57 

57 

aBkafSJS 

4J 

7** 

*4 

*4 

/Mdun 


■111% 

17% 

in +i% 


a , j. 


HstnOpf U7 713 

217 

2% 

1% 

146— % 

HutctiTe 

*521236 

1116 

11%— 1% 

Hrucia 

581 


746 

7%— 1 


(OB 

Imtrt JOelOJ 
imtmun 
Imucor 
ImorBc t 
IndBkCn 

Irwsqs U2 UL5 
indlnsr ixo 3J 

Imfe J * e, - S 

ISrSBk JO 1J 


50 SO 
446 446 
9 % 9 Vk— % 
94 k 94 k 

14% T«4k— IVk 
274 * 274 *— 16 
9 9 — ft 

9 9 

15 % 15 ft— Vk 
38 ft 38% —116 
IW 124 b— % 
6 A — 16 
64 * 64 * — % 

20 2816 + 16 


VfBVSff 



*593846 

23 % 

a — 24 * 

VtttRs 

J 0 oU 7 5 U 5 

5 

5 — Vk 

VocOrr 



339 946 

9 % 

916 — % 

VgnsSB 



51*19 

77 % 

17 ft— 1 ft 

V#kro 

32 

12 

13*29 

a 

384 * + 16 

VTFMIX 



83924 

2 S 6 24 + % 

Vertex 



31 44 * 

44 * 

44 * 

vista LP 



2420 7 % 

*% 

64 *— ft 

visfaRs 

JOB 1 J 

3*32 

a 

32 I 

VotwnBn 1 J» 

2 * 

128 

a 

* 1 


The 


of lea 


in* ’MAX 
on HA«a 
■ymoet 

«V»5t* 

J TUB 
rvjTOMor 
IV.VMM 

m vjm 

It* « Jut 

VOtC 

VAuk 

Tt Jon 

W Aar 
OOStA 
VJls 
VOci 
WMov 


tsrvt ja Stall 
IW 7 Jon 13 
17* ISQQM 
U7 lAorn 
IU% 1FMII 
us% 2B Mar IS 
HJ 15 Mae M 
nr (Atom 
nt 12 jut it 

IfW ISJWtU 

IWfc 

U» MOtcn 
1916 ISAarB 
UM 4 Seen 
*4 IS Mar 73 
m% 20 Jon 73 
1K% 2TM0V9 


E a qp l miion of Symbol* 


"MB M kr— a ha i K r o nor. DM 


>M SoadM Brawtw WWiI* 

iff L i wMM io ur ofrnK 
■«* S“1M Krone 
M KnuttOr we 


Wneont JSt 3 
WnttB JSr 3 

WlkrTwt 
waHSv 
Worrnn 

WMkG JOntt* 


WfnAMn 

worn 2xo*i05 

WMwdA) .10e 3 

wityj > A u 

WISCRE 

WoUum 

wundcw 


2391b 

559V 
135 2% 
2*14 12*6 
334311% 
290 446 
233 7% 
177211% 
114* 4% 
107125% 


29% 39% + % 
V 9 
T4k 14k— V6 
11% 12 — 16 
n»n 

4% 4%— ft 
6% 7 — % 

’ft ftfcfc 

24% 2416— % 
9 lift +2% 
32 32% 

4% 40k 
10% 10%—% 
3 316 + Vi 


7 




JSa 3 4*0 W* 9% 1046 
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IfeEurtboDd Issues 




: 5^ 


/'N 






•< 1 i: W * 


: I* 

5.^ 

' --- £=* 
: 




U \ :i Mi» 


i bMuer 

Amount . 
[millions} 

Mat. 

Coup, 

% 

Price 

Price 

end 

week 

Term 

ifTWG RATE NOTES 

Ijaxi Saving & 

$200 

1996 

0.15 

100 

— 

OmrAaxMfh liar. GoUfewpar afar 1991. fra* 0tA5%. 
GofctiwoSrad in h denoenmabor* of $100,000. 

1 ' 

Asr j.-r-A 

$50 

1991 

Gbor 

100.10 


NraiedaMe. h ftw yrara, M pa^ M paM* briore 
□jot, h third year pay* Amorth Libor, and in few* wd 
P*P 3% prints cbova Libor. Fra* O20X.D#oomi- 
n«iom$10j000. 

^COUPON 

% 

$100 

1991 

m 

10114 

99.50 

Nowafletta. fen HW. 

S*». 

\jretn 

$100 

1993 

8 

101 

9843 

NooccAafate. Fen 1%\. 

iSfe Drib Stato 

- $100 

1991 

m 

101% 

9950 

NoneaflubU. fra» HWt. 

■f 

$200 

1993 

Th 

10016 

97.80 

NoneoiafaM. Fm* !»%. 

iieri Hong Kong 

y 

$50 

1991 

8fc 

101 

— 

first coupon to b* pad h ora kxop ran in 19901 Noncdkt- 
bhiFwIWX. 

Crecfif Bank 

$100 

1993 

6 

101 

99.20 

Nonaoflabio. Fms 1%%. 



$100 

1989 

10 

101% 

10038 

Badamptioo at mahmrf Erbad to lone bond. RachnfXian 
amount vdriMa price of TAX US~ Traceury bond* duo 
2016 Mk and woo wna Foes Htt. 

fltternational 

i a 

DM200 

2001 

zero 

38.88 

3855 

rm Id 660%. Nona**!*. Piacrad* DM7776 ndfaa Fmk 
2*%. 

$ Budding 

£100 

1993 

9* 

100K 

9753 

NonaAablo. Fom Ut%. 

2>.Becfric Powor 

£50 

1993 

9* 

101 H 

9850 

Nonccfiabio. Fan* IMS. 


lire! 00,000 

1991 

10 Yi 

10014 

97.75 

Nonealofalo. Fbm IKK. 

$Bonk 

DR200 

1991 

6 

99% 

— 

NoncaBabk.No W 


dr250 

1996 

6 Y> 

101% 

— 

Nonedktidn. No fms. 

'^ge Bank of 

ffSOO 

2001 

8 

100% 

9838 

CaBabk ondrerimmabk at pcxin 19V1 whMiwwtarmvdt 
be rat. Fom INK. 

&** 

ecu! 00 

1996 

7% 

100 

9775 

Nanooiofak. Tcvgatad to ourepoon mringi bank. Fom 2%. 

li Paribas 
find . 

NZS40 

1990 

1616 

100% 

— 

NoncJafak. Fms IVMt. 

Industries 

^Western 

NZ$250 

1993 

zero 

39 

3775 

YMd 1 A40X. NoncsActitk. Ptoeoodi NZS973D raXon. tssua 
not xibjtd to aiefeaEan vAhdraswl of wilHitlJia kn 
mmoptioa Fom 1M%. 

’j Overseas 

•vt 

Y40JJ00 

1996 

6 

101% 

9975 

M ■ m e aw 

i ii hi i — h if ms 


Y20.000 

1994 

6 

101% 

9938 

Noncdbbk. Fom 2%. 

'yh Dominion 
V. 

Y20JXX) 

.1993 

6 

101% 

9938 

NoncaBcfck. fm* IMt 

.y-UMCED 

‘^rdol Shearing 

.n 

.■< 

4 

Si, 

$35 

2001 

open 

100 

9850 

a»iponmdnMdat«%dK%. RodmmaUo c* tMtvmmlllM 
mills after 1991 to ykid 8%% ia 80%. OMMe at 106 
aft*r30days bat nonaAafala bofor* 1991 unims dhan* prico 
•xemdt 130%ofcommsoa prim. CanvarAk at an mpoct- 
•d 22%-29K premium. Fm* 2M%. Tims to bo sat July 16. 


: > 
-- $ 
r- V 
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disturbances or potential labor dis- 
turbances, and they get magnified 
out of all proportion. 

“If I have a strike in New Jer- 
sey," he said in the interview, “the 
workers get unemployment, they 
have a working spouse, (here is a 
strike fund. The strike could last 
for a long time. In Haiti, if you go 
out on strike, there is none of that. 
It sounds cruel, but if you don’t 
work, you don’t eat." 

According to the U.S. Embassy, 
about half of the work force in 
Haiti, the poorest country in the 
hemisphere, is chronically unem- 
ployed. Among the principal at- 
tractions to Haiti for U.S. business- 
men have been the country’s 
minimu m wage of S3 a day and the 
renowned performance of the 
workers. 

William Reddick, (he 53-ycar- 
old manager of a plant that makes 
electric motors for IMC Magnetics 

Crap, of Jericho. New York, favor- 
ably compares Haitian workers 
with the Japanese. 

But he said, “The Japanese 
works because he loves to work. 
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week, Hanson Trust, a ma- 
eraational conglomerate 
□ Britain, will offer 75 me- 
tres to investors outside the 
' in an effort to broaden and 
y its ownership. The sale, 
3 3 percent of the equity of 
apany, is made up of exist- 
onissued shar es »nd there* 
presents no dilution. The 
ffering win be priced Mon- 
a levd equal to that day’s 
price on the London Stock 
ge- 


people 

for their jobs. My quality and pro* 
duction here are betttf than in New 
York." 

Thomas E. Moore, the deputy 
director of the Caribbean Infonna- 
tion Center of the Department of 
Commerce in Washington, said 
that the situation in Haiti “is not 
bad enough or dismal enough to 
warrant leaving.” 

However, he said, it is difficult to 
recommend Haiti over some other 
places in the area. 

“In the past I would have recom- 
mended Haiti probably at the top 
of the list. I think in general people 
have read the newspapers and are 
leery of being involved in the coun- 
try right now. If we can keep busi- 
ness from leaving we wOl have ac- 


complished what we can during 
this period." 

Several plant managers said their 
companies had derided to stay in 
Haiti and some said they had re- 
cently received fresh orders and’ 
had taken on new employees. A few 
days after the strike that idled her 
plant, Mrs. Mendoza said her com- 
pany had received orders that 
would keep it busy through Sep- 
tember. . 

Michael L, Smolens, who has 
been working in Haiti for 16 years 
and employs 400 people in a fac- 
tory that finkhBi iermi< rackets, 
taiH that his business has been op 
20 percent in the past four months 
and that he has plans to expand. 

Mr. Brooks said MacGregor ex- 
pects to hire an additional 400 Hai- 
tians Over the next 12 months. 

He said he thinks this is “a time 
of golden opportunity" fra opening 
new factories in Haiti and expand- 
ing old ones because “dungs are 
only going to 90 uphflL” Most 
managers interviewed here were 

not that sanguine. 

“I wouldn’t crane in now," said 
Mr. Reddick, who has managed the, 
electric motor plant here fra seven 
years. “It’s too unpredictable." 

He sad he could see “other 
countries I would rather go to 
now,” but, that he had recommend- 
ed against leaving Haiti because be 
did not think it was “worth the. 
hassle." He said be had added 20 


BondPrice s 
Mixed, Trade 
Light a Day 
After Fed Cut 
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Amsterdam 

AMSTERDAM — Die sharp 
drop on Wall Street early last week 
produced little reaction on the Am- 
sterdam stock market, with the 
general index hitting a record 294.4 
on Friday, against the previous 
week's close of 2916. 

Volume was 3.766 billion guil- 
ders, against 3.S2 billion the previ- 
ous week, with official market 
stocks accounting for 231 billion. 


By Kenneth N. Gilpin 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Bond prices against 232 Mian, 
were mixed in light-trading at the Banks performed 
endof last week as traders chose to 
hang on to short-term issues and 
take profits on more speculative, 
longer-term securities. 

The price decline, which 


particularly 
wdl, with Algemeoe Bank Neder- 
land gaining 15.50 guilders to 
61030, and Amsterdam Rotterdam 


economy sent share prices into 
sharp retreat last week. 

Wall Street’s record decline 
Monday prompted a similar move 
for the Financial Times industrial 
share index, which suffered its big- 
gest one-day fall Tuesday, before 
regaining seme ground to dose 
down 19.2 points on the week at 
13373. 

Sentiment was also unsettled by 
the fall in North Sea erode oil 
price* 10 their lowest for 12 years 
and by disappointing money sup- 
ply figures, which dashed hopes for 
an early cm in British interest rates. 

The volume of transactions rose 
to 142335 from 122,429 the previ- 
ous week. 

Among leading equities, Vickers 


Bank 3.60 to 1 1030. Shipping and 
aviation lagge d behind, dragged Among l 
amounted to'more a jtotot and down by KLM, while in the inter- and GEC fell sharply on the failure 
a half in some issues, came a day national sector. Royal Dutch lost at the European Own of Human 

2.70 m tine with dropping oil 
prices. 


UB. CREDIT MARKETS 


Frankfurt 


. after the U3. Federal Reserve FRANKFURT — The market 
Board announced it would cut its readied a low fra the year last jMtJUw 
discount rate by half a pant, to 6 Monday but recovered to dose the x 
percent. The move bad been widely week on an upward trend, 
an tidpated and was preceded by a The Commozbank index gained 

rally m the credit markets that last- 173 points over the week to finish 


Rights erf their claim for national* 
ization compensation. British Tele- 
com was upset by reports that a 
future Labor government would re- 
nationalize the company. 


ed the better part of two weeks. 

This was a case of sell on the 
news," said a government bond 
trader who asked not to be identi- 
fied. “The market had run up to 
levels where this type of thing had 
to happen.” 

Near the dose of trading, the 
bellwether 7‘4-percent, 30-year 
Treasury bond was offered at 100 
22/32, down more than half a 
point, to yield 7.18 percent Mean- 
while, die Treasury’s 7%-percent, 
10-year bond was offered at 100 
14/32, down just under half a 
point, to yield 739 percent 

Short-term rates were little 
rhangsd on the dav. Three-month 
hills, far example, were offered at 
5.75 percent down 2 basis points. 
Six-month Mils were steady at an 
offer of 531 percent 

The cut in the discount rate, 
which the Fed hopes will lend some 
pep to a sagging economy, is also 
expected to lead to further lending- 
rate cuts in industrialized countries 
like West Germany and Japan. 

T get (be sense that the Japanese 
will cut their rates and the Ger- 
mans wiH cut theirs," said a govern- 
ment securities dealer in New 
York, “but they win do it on their 
own schedule.” 

U.S. Consumer Rotes 

For Weak Mod July 11 
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at 1,884.6, after Monday’s fall to 
1,814.7 points. 

Total volume stayed below 2 bil- 
lion DM at 138 billion, against 1.9 
billion a week earlier. 

In auto stocks, Daimler-Benz 
gained 34 Deutsche marks to 1322 
DM, Volkswagen rose 12 to 484, 
and BMW gp«n«H 4 to 572. In 
i4u»mireU L BASF gniwwl 130 to 
25820, Bayer was up 335 at 28530 
and Hoecnst gained 3.40 to 25830. 

Ran Ire algn ffnHari higher, with 
Deutsche Bank up 1830 to 760, 
Commerzbank 730 to 30230 and 
Dresdner Bank 10.70 to 41170. 

Hong Kong 

HONG KONG —Heavy selling 
drove the Han g Seng index down 
by 34.87 pants last week to finish 
at 1,721.69. 

The Hong Kong index slid 22.65 
pants to finish at 1.074.1. 

Average daily volume was 21 238 
million Hong Kong dollars, down 
from last week’s 260 millio n. 

The market opened with modest 
buying on Monday followed by 
moderate selling in the next two 
days, moving the market indicators 
within a narrow range. 

An avalanche of selling on 
Thursday sent the index down by 
almost 30 points as investors decid- 
ed to shift their funds from a mar- 
ket that is probably still to bottom 
out. 
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hunting interest on Friday, marked 
the end of the week. 

London 

LONDON — Deepening pessi- 
mism over prospects for the U.S. 


MILAN — Italy’s political crisis, 
entering its second week, began to 
affect the stock exchange, causing a 
2.9-percent drop in values, com- 
pared with an increase of 7 percent 
the previous week. 

Monday was marked by extreme 
caution, in which 15 million shares 
nh.my H h»nric, the lowest this 
gar, in trade worth only 98 Nihon 

Negative tendencies dominated 
on Wednesday, when the fall was 
0.8 percent, mid a slight recovery 
on Thursday was followed by a fail 
of 2.2 percent on Friday, as the 
Socialist Party rejected Giulio An- 
dreotti, a Christian Democrat, as 
the man chosen to solve the crisis. 

In a slack market, insurance and 
banking lost the most ground, and 
only Fiat (121 percent} showed 
any substantial gain. Montedison 
lost 1.8 percent on news of its take- 
over of the Swedish group Fer- 
menta. 

Paris 

PARIS —The bourse continued 
to improve last week, despite the 
record drop on Wall Street Mon- 
day. 

The CAC index closed Friday at 
374.1 pants against the previous 
week’s 372. Prices have progressed 
10 percent since June 23, the begin- 
ning of the July term. 

The value of shares traded came 
to 34.81 billion francs, compared 
with 34.65 bflhon the previous 
week. 

The market was buoyed by fa- 
vorable first estimates of inflation 
in June by the government statisti- 
cal office, INSEE, which also pre- 
dicted quite good economic activity 
in the second semester, despite per- 
sistent unemployment and a wide 
trade deficit. 


Traders were also encouraged by 
the cut in the U3. discount rate. 

Particular interest was shown in 
Alsihom, Peugeot SA, Thomson- 
CSF and Source Perrier. 

Investors have generally become 
more cautious since the June purge, 
but they have about 20 billion 
francs at their disposal in dividends 
traditionally generated in the first 
two weeks of July. Among foreign 
buyers, Japanese investors have 
been most active. 

Singapore 

SINGAPORE — News of an 
early general election in Malaysia 
helped share prices to recover on 
the Singapore stock market Friday, 
after bdng traded lower during the 
week. 

Dealers said the market was in 
an oversold position and Friday's 
rally had helped regain some of the 
losses. 

While ihe weakening ringgit af- 
fected Malaysia-based counters, lo- 
cal blue chn>s held well following 
the news of a mullimilli on -dollar 
investment in the electronics indufr> 
try. 

Volume remained thin, totaling 
54.4 million units valued at 97.64 
miHion Singapore dollars fra the 
week, against last week’s 77.12 mil- 
lion units, valued at 154.25 million 
dollars. 

The Straits Times industrial in- 
dex lost 3.72 pioints 10 732.01. 

Malaysia- based Promet Berhad 
topped the list of actives with vol- 
ume totaling 3.07 million units. 
Promet, whidi has rescheduled its 
320-mtilion Malaysian ringgit debt, 
has been granted duty-free status 
for (he development of the 
Langkawi resort UIC which is try- 
ing to take over government-con- 
trolled Intraco. was also sought. 


Friday saw both the Nikkei aver- 
age and the TSE soar, after the VS. 
discount-rate cut announced 
Thursday, and investors became in- 
creasingly convinced that the Bank 
of Japan would soon cut its own 
rate for the fourth time this vear. 


Zurich 


ZURICH — Both Swiss and for- 
eign shores declined last week, de- 
spite a light rally Friday. The Sode- 
ie de Banque Suisse index closed at 
627.4, down from the previous 
week’s 6383. 

Banks were poorly supported, 
with Credit Suisse down 70 10 3.740 
and Banque Populaire Suisse down 
50 to 2.470. Financials were irregu- 
lar within narrow bounds, while 
insurances lost heavily, notably re- 
assurance bearer shares, which 
dropped 450 to 16.900. 

Industrials fared poorly, with 
Brown Boveri down 70 to 1,780. in 
toods, Nestle bearer share* 
dropped 250 10 8250, while in 
chemicals, Sandoz bearer shares 
lost 200 to 11.700. 

Among foreign issues, U.S. 
stocks were heavy losers, with Gen- 
eral Electric off 430 points at 
136.50 and Honeywell down six to 
131,50. West German shares im- 
proved. however, notably AEG. 
gaining four to 244, and Bayer 430 
to 234.50. Dutch und French stocks 
lost a few fractions. 


Tokyo 


TOKYO — Share prices 
stretched their winning streak to an 
eighth consecutive week in active 
and erratic trading. 

The 225-blue chip Nikkei aver- 
age, a 9730-yen gainer the week 
before, added* 73.04 yen last week 
to close at 17,670.77, after hitting 
an all-time high Tuesday of 
17.734.15. 

The composite index of all com- 
mon stocks listed on the first sec- 
tion finish ed the week at 1 375. 1 5 
points, topping a record of 1369.63 
points set Tuesday. 

Trading was extremely heavy, 
with average daily volume at 1.058 
billion shares, compared with last 
week’s 726.7 million. 

The landslide victory by the rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party in 
genera] elections July 6 led to heavy 
buying by institutional and corpo- 
rate. investors on Monday and 
Tuesday, and profit-taking on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 
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By Steven J. Dryden 

International Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The European 
Commission is under pressure from 
Italy to approve a large financial 
aid package for research and devel- 
opment at a Fiat truck company. 

Tbe commission’s decision in the 
case is viewed as an important sig- 
nal of how it will apply its new 
guidelines on state aid for research 
and development projects. The 
guidelines, approved in December, 
were aimed al encouraging such aid 
by clarifying the policy on gervem- 
fflent Rnimrit) agas^m-p 

The case is also viewed >y Peter 
Sutherland, the EC commissi oner 
for competition policy, as an op- 
portunity to reaffirm his power to 
investigate antitrust matters. 

Mr. Sutherland has taken a skep- 
tical altitude toward Italy’s request 
to provide aid to Iveco BV, the Fiat 
company. Die assistance could to- 
tal as such as 60 bfflioD lire ($41 

million ) in grants »nd loans, an 

Italian government spokesman 
said. 

One of Mr. Sutherland’s con- 
cerns is whether Iveco" s research 
and development plans, for whidi 
the aid is targeted, are truly innova- 
tive. “Whar we want to avoid is 
people disguising all lands erf aid as 
R&D," one commission source 
said. 

The request for aid comes at a 
time when the European truck in- 
dustry is in a slump because of 
overcapacity, and there is concern 
that the assistance could wok to 


the disadvantage of other compa- 
nies. 

Sources said the aid has been 
becked by the two Italian commis- 
sioners, Carlos Rrpa di Meana and 
Lorenzo Natali, as well as tbe 
Spanish commissioner, Manuel 
Marin and tbe Greek commission- 
er, Grigoris Vaifis. 

Because of Mr. Sutherland’s ob- 

S rfions, the commission has de- 
yed a decision on whether to ap- 
prove the aid, probably until the 
end of this month. 

EC Offudah Urge Japan 
In Tabts to Open Market $ 

EC officials have pressed Japa- 
nese representatives to do more to 
stimulate domestic demand and 
open Japan's market to imports. 

Tbe requests came last week dur- 
ing high-level talks in Brussels that 
wane clouded by tbe sharp increase 
in Japanese expats to Europe. 

The Japanese delegation, led by 
Reishi Teshima, the deputy foreign 
minister, responded that Japan was 
doing all it could to increase de- 
mand, and that it was hoping for an 
upturn in the second half of this 
year. 

The Japanese also rejected sug- 
gestions that their exporters were 
targeting Europe because of prob- 
lems in selling in tbe United States. 


The yen’s value has increased more 
against the dollar than it has 
against European currencies. 

During the first five mouths of 
1 986, Japanese exports to the EC of 
such products as cars and metal- 
working machinery more than dou- 
bled over the same period in 1985. 

Die increase in exports has ag- 
gravated the ECs chronic trade 
gap with Japan, which reached 
$13.7 billion last year. 

Nations Divide Up Quota 
On Steel Exports to US. 

The member states agreed last 
week on the division of a steel ex- 
port quota set by tbe United States, 
clearing the way for a final settle- 
ment of a dispute with Washington 
over semifinished steel 

Agreement among the member 
states had been delayed by the in- 
sistence of West Germany and Ita- 
ly on receiving a larger share of the 
quota, which is set at 800,000 met- 
ric tans (880,000 short tons) this 
year. 

The European Commission had 
set the West German share at 50 
percent of the quota and the I talian 
share at 3 percent Under tbe agree- 
ment, (he formal shares remained 
the same, but both countries were 
assured greater quantities through 
unused portions of tbe total quota. 


The EC imposed quotas on U.S. 
exports of fertilizer, beef tallow and 
art paper earlier this year after the 
United States unilaterally set a 
quota of 600.000 metric tons on 
imports of European semifinished 
steeL 

Semifinished steel was not cov- 
ered in the broader steel agreement 
reached between the United States 
and the EC in November, and the 
United Stales contended that the 
EC was flooding the U.S. market 
with the products in violation of an 
earlier accord. 


UAL Approves Frontier Move 

New York Times Service 

CHICAGO — The board of 
UAL Inc.. -the parent of United 
Airlines, approved Friday, as ex- 
pected, the acquisition of the Fron- 
tier Airlines subsidiary of People 
Express Inc. for $146 million in 

rash. 
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rnwmm- mil 1 (WVl _L «■•>.! 


171 per CDR, repr. 300 aha.. Yen 900 
"Dftk 13*55 per CDR. repr. 1.000 aha. t 
be deducted. After 1031.1966 tire di*. < 
only be paid under deduction of 30% Jap. 
with reap. Dll*. 10.67; DIU. SM5 net 
CDR. repr, reap. 200 nod 1.000 tbs. each 
accordance Mih tbe Japanese tu regolttio 
AMSTERDAM DEPOSIT A] 
COMPANY N.V. 
Amsterdam. 3rd July 1966 


Susan Barrows, the 22-year-old 
manager of a subsidiary of Canvas 
and Leather Bag Co. of Melville, 
New Jersey, said she increased her 
work force in May by 35 percent to 
230. She said she had two orders 
worth 10 percent of her conpany’s 
dimmer business canceled in June 
because of late delivery. Stitt, she 
said, the company had reviewed its 
finances after a year in Haiti, found 
that it had broken even, and deed- 
ed to stay. 


China Applies 
For Membership 
In GATT Group 

Reuters 

GENEVA — China has applied 
for membership in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, a 
spokesman for the body said Sun- 
tey- 

The spokesman, David Woods, 
said Beijing would be allowed a 
role in major GATT negotiations 
later this year on opening new mar- 
kets and halting a rise in protec- 
tionism. GATT trade ministers will 
bold a week-long meeting starting 
on Sept 15 in Pinna del Este, Uru- 
guay, to lannch the talks, which 
could take five to 10 years to com- 
plete. 

China would become the oily 
major Communist country that is 
bound by the free- market group, 
which regulates 80 percent of world 
trade. 

China asked to be awarded con- 
cessions that are granted to devel- 
oping nations when they are nego- 


tiating GATT trade agreements, 
Mr. woods said. 

Its formal application was re- 
ceived Friday and witt be presented 
to a full 91-nation council meeting 


on Tuesday, he said. 


NOTICE 


Yamaichi International (Nederland) 

has a New Address 



We are pleased to announce that on June 23rd 
we moved to Amsterdam's World Tto.de Center Building. 
Our new address is: 

World Trade Center D-lOth, 

Strawinskylaan 1057, 

1077 XX Amsterdam, The Netherlands 

Tfel: General 020-64 99 66 
Dealing Room 020-64 96 96 
Tfelex: 15772 YAIN NL Fax: (020J-62 84 15 


As a wholly owned subsidiary of&maichi Securities 
Co, Ltd., we look forward to continuing to provide you 
with a full range of top-quality financial services. 


YAMAICHI INTERNATIONAL (NEDERLAND) N.V. 

A Fully Authorized ftanb 




National Martlet 

OTiC Consolidated trading far week ended Friday. 
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apanese Stocks: 
ke Value Debate 

try HEN comparing stocks, few yiy? are 

1/ more frequently used by pros than the misty 
Jr price-earnings ratio, the price of an i«»* di- 


‘ P-E slocks on the view mat then prices already 
-V | to reflect m uc h of the opside potential amt are 
treble to disappointing news. In investment jar- 
-*«, , high P-E shares are more fikdy to be “overval- 
' vthan low P-E shares. 

/:> as hardly surprising, then, that global investors' 
. {fatal warmess about Japan, where P-Es have 
■-£" * ‘ys been on the high side compared with other 
cets, has intensified m recent months. Interest rate 
^nd a wave of baying by corporations and indxvid- 
flush with, cash has poshed stock prices op nearly 
;- 7 »‘ creent this year even as corporate profits are 
-J* jening- The result: the P-E for the Tokyo market 
whole hovers around 35 by some nearly 

/•.* t that of other major world markets. 

:-=i *lje market’s ability to sustain such lofty P-Es by 
national standards when the Japanere economy in 
irst quarter suffered its first contraction since 1975 
,, namrfg analysts revives an old question of 


Valid Logic: Case Study of a New Venture 


•./*' t onrics snggest,” contends Eyck Van Ottedoo of 
^ * ‘ham, Mayo, Van Ottedoo & Co., a Boston money 
; r lagemem firm, in a typical comment. “Some day, 
1 ‘goers win find a reason to withdraw in droves 
j that market/* 

l'::' , : 

N BROADER terms, it points up the difficulties 
v? M J<x international investor in com paring world 


_ ; Tir pea, a subsidiary of the big Japanese brokerage, 
. _ioted these differences in taking issue with the 

- ' ^ V,iese P-E figures published by Morgan Stanley 
. * rvr ^ 'ial Internati ona^ ^0B monthl y purif li ffl report 

' '.I' ' ?orid markets is widely used by global money 

• ;« igers. 

' his view, U.S. and Japanese P-Es are not that far 

- ■ ^ ’ when a common standar d of accounting is ap- 

Japanese accounting standards result in vastly 
t : [stated earning compared with U.S. standards, 

* | goes, which would translate into lower P-Es. Mr. 

77 : has compiled a long list of differences between 

• < land Japanese accounting standards, assessing 

] for its impact on reported pro fits . For example, 
les that Japanese companies are allowed to set up 

- • 77 » variety ^special reserve funds mantkapation 

* • ■ dh developments at bad debts, retirement pay- 
:/l. s and pay bonuses. These reserves are “essentially 

. 77 . :ed earnings," he says. • 

- 1 /*i, ; loons other factors contributing to the understate- 
■’ [ '■ of Japanese earnings are differing methods of 

, -r ’•> mring for llu» wminpi of gibridiarte f «nd ayriw- 

. depredation, Mr. Aron says. In an April report, 

- 'me to the conclusion that the P-E of the Japanese 

et, based on Feb. 28 figures, was only about 13.5 

* , .7 - \ s 13.7 for the U.S. market. 

' /j; [ \a& foflowers of the Tokyo market agree that 
there are understated, but few go as far as Mr. 


ie Indecisive Dollar 

'\ IGURING out where the dollar is heading has 


Some forecasters bad worried that if the U.S. 

■ ral Rcservi cut the discount rate in the absence of 
ar reductions by the West German Bu nd esban k 
Bank of Japan, the dollar would dive. But la» 

1 sda/s half-point cot to 6 percent, its lo west lev el 
the start of 1978, hardly stirred the currency 
fits. 

-nathan Francis, director of currency forecasting 
•barton Econometrics in Philadelphia, traces the 
^efs indecision to confusing signals by economic 
ators. The outlook for the doDar improved al the 
of May when the estimate for first-quarter eco- 
ic growth was revised upward to an annual rate of 
lercenL Imiw this was dunged to 23 percent, 
larfy. trade figures for April indicated that me 
r dollar was narrowing the U.S. deficit, but tins 
■ed to be contradicted by the May results, "rs 
alt to sort out what the message is, Mr. Francis 

iYen the lade of direction and the sluggishness of 

retime markets, Mr. Francis sees the dollar 
Dating over the next four weeks herwonjasi 
x 160 yen and 170 yen and between 2.16 Deut- 
w»A* and 235 marks. LJ 

John Meehan 



Venture Capital: A Few Funds for the Adventurous 


By Leslie Whitaker 


F oos image of the venture capitalists, the high 
roDecs who bet an a business often when it is 
only a gleam in the eye of an e n t r ep ren eur. 
But since the end of the technology boom m 1983, 
venture capitalists have difficulty mairfrftig the 
spectacular returns for which they are famous, and 
money has flowed into their private partnerships at a 
slower pace. 

Despite the slowdown, sane big inv e stment firms 
are rolling oat public partnerships nimwi at individ- 
uals whose pockets are not as deep as tbore of the 
traditional venture capital partner. Sponsors of such 
public funds say they are allowing greater access to an 
inv e stm ent opportuni ty that traditionally has been 
fimited to institutional investors and wealthy individ- 
uals. Public partnerships require as little as $5,000 
from i nvest o r s , a far cry from the $500,000 to $1 
typically required by private funds.- — - ■ 
The Mg selling paint is the potential for big returns. 


New York 


Although the public partnerships are relatively new 
and have no meaningful track record, the private 
funds tha t dominate the industry have generated 
returns equivalent to 25 percent a year when com- 
pounded annually. 

But some critics charge that sponsors are enticing 
individuals to play a game that they are ill-equipped 
to win. Many experienced venture capitalists doubt 
that ordinary investorscan cope with tire high risk and 
have the patience that this investment requires. 

The emergence of public funds ToDows 1980 
changes in U.S. securities regulations that previously 
limited venture capital funds to 35 investors. Merrill 
Lynch offered the first public venture fund. Venture 
Partners L in 1982, r ailring $60 nriHinn to invest in 
high-technology startups. 

Other investment firms have followed its lead, but 
thou still are only a handful of public funds. Merrill 
Lynch is wwrtneting a second fund, while PaineWeb- 
ber just dosed its first offering. Prudential-Bache 
Securities is on its third fund, and California-based 
Technology Funding is -offering two -other partner- 
ships in addition to the three that it already manages. 

The funds generally fall into two groups: those that 


invest in privately hdd companies and others that 
limi t investment to research and development pro- 
jects. 

Because partnerships may last as long as 10 years 
and are structured to pay the bulk of any returns 
toward tbe end of the partnership, when successful 
investments go public, they require investors to meet 
certain net warm requirements. For example. Merrill 
Lynch limits its partnerships to individuals with a 
minimum net worth of $100,000, while Technology 
Funding is open to investors worth $40,000, provided 
they have an annual income of at least $40,000. 

Like private funds, the public partnerships spread 
their risks over several dozen investments. The first 
few years are spent raising capital. The general part- 
ners can then spend several years wading through 
thousands of business plans to sdect opportunities. 
After finally rfmnnng several «mtpani>« or projects, 
it is then up to the general partner to nurture them 
with capital infusions and advice. 

Unfortunately, only a very few start-ups will be 
blessed with success. Even private partnerships with 
impressive returns make money from oily, a .third of 

- Continued On Page 14 


Before Venturing 
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The Allure of Poster Art: 
History and Practicality 


By Lynne Curry 

London 

I N 1893, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
was commisrioDed to do a poster 
advertising a concert at a Paris cab- 
aret, Divan Japonais. Still strng- 
gfing for wider recognition for his impres- 
sionistic work and eager to earn some 
extra money, he readily agreed- Indeed, 
many artists of that era supplemented 
theri meager income by painting posters to 
advertise events or jxodocts. 

A century later — as with many of those 
artists — the results of Toulouse-Lautrec* r 
part-time occupation generates excite- 
ment in the art world. list year, his poster 
fetched $27300 at a Chicago auction, just 
as similar works by other major artists 
command Ugh prices. 

Over the past 10 years, posters have 
come to represent a legitimate e xpre ssion 
of art. And with the number erf coflectors 
growing, prices in the three major markets 
— New Yak, Paris and London — have 
sowed. 

“A poster that would have sold for 
£10,000 ($15300) to £12,000 in 1983 might 


wefl expect to fetch £30,000 to £40,000 
now,” says John Horwich, an associate 
director at Christie’s in London. He adds, 
however, that “it's a new collecting field 
which can possibly serve someone wdl as a 
long-term investment, providing he can 
spot something that might be attractive at 
a later date." 

indeed, posters are a less expensive al- 
ternative to the beoer known works of 
famous artists. “They are cheaper than 
paintings," notes Francis Rost, an expert 
on posters for Phillips Auctioneers in New 
York. 

Moreover, he says, collectors also like 
posters because they have an historical 
appeal and tend to be big and graphically 
striking. “People like buying something 
that coven alot of wall space," he says. 

Elaborate posters first oecame common 
sight m Paris in the late 19th century as 
theater and cabaret owners, merchants 
Continued On Page 14 . 

A rare lithographic poster by 
Jean Cocteau with Nijinsky 
in ‘Le Spectre de la Rose. ’ 
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Have all the advantages 
of a bank account in 
LUXEMBOURG, without 
actually being there. 


To discover the advantages of banking in Luxembourg 
with SCC . ail you have to do is to simply mail the attached 
coupon. We will promptly despatch to you by airmail our 
booklet containing detailed information about banking 
in Luxembourg. 

The BCC Group has offices in 72 countries, its Capital 
Funds exceed USSI^OO million and total assess US$17,000 
million. The Head Office and branch of the Bank of Credit 
& Commerce International S A, in Luxembourg enable 
you to make full use of the unique advantages offered in 
Luxembourg which include:- 

1. Total confidentiality of 
investor's affairs by the laws 
of Luxembourg. 

2. The benefits of being able 
to open and operate an 
account in Luxembourg 
without actually going 
there. 

3. Investments and deposits 
made by non-residents 
are totally tax-free 
and there is no with- 
holding tax on interest 
or dividends. 

4. Luxembourg is a stable, 
prosperous financial 
centre in the heart of 
European Economic 
Community. 


Three Hot Areas for Venture Capital Funds 

HealthCare: 
Rural Success 


Biotechnology: 
Tagging Bacteria 


Mad thb coupon to your FREE 
copy anntamationsJ and 
Personal Banking in Lummbouig' to 



Bank of Credit and Commerce 

INTERNATIONAL S.A. 



Name 

Address. 


Phone. 
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V ENTURE capitalist David Silver has al- 
ways kept a dose eye on Los Alamos 
National Laboratories in California. look- 
ing for technology thai might have com- 
mercial applications. And m 1983, his watchfulness 
paid off. 

At the lime, scientists at the lab were developing a 
diagnostic technique called “multiple light scatter- 
ing,*' a method to identify bacteria by the way it 
reflects polarized light. If perfected, the techniqnc 
would enable physicians to identify organisms in less 
than 20 minutes and allow immediate treatment with 
the appropriate antibiotic. 

It was the kind of biotechnological breakthrough 
that would undoubtedly have widespread applica- 
tion, so Mr. Silver got together with a partner mid in 
1983 formed Mesa Diagnostics in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. The company then purchased exclusive 
rights for the commercial development of the new 
technology from the government. 

The partners poured 5400,000 of their cwn money 
into the company during the first year and a half. But 
when they realized that they needed a huge infusion 
of capital to successfully develop and market the 
technology, they decided it was time to attract other 
venture capitalists. 

The two Pruiech partnerships, public funds spon- 
sored by Prudential Bache, contributed a total of S6J 
million to the company in exchange for rights to the 
technology. When the diagnostic process is perfected, 
the funds will license the technology back to Mesa for 
marketing. The founders also are trying to raise 
another $3 million to SS million for product testing at 
university hospitals this autumn. □ 
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A hospital in Houston, Mississippi, managed by National Healthcare *. 
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Specialty Stores: 
'Staples’ Story 

F OR Thomas Sternberg the future is a lot 
dearer than it was Ian autumn when he 
teamed up with Leo Kahn to form Staples, 
a company that sells discount office sup- 
plies. The former supermarket executives opened 
their first “superstore” in Boston last May with 54.4 
milli on in seed money from venture capitalists in 
return for about half die company, ana they air 
expect in g a second round of fin a n c ing for expansion. 
Mr. Sternberg {dans to open three stores by the end 


of the year and a dozen more by then end of 1987. He 
hopes to take the company public in 1988 or 1989. 
-Its every entrepreneurs dream to become a large 
public company.” he says. “We’re no different.” 

The success of Staples best explains why venture 
capitalists are eager to invest in the area of speciality 
retailing- Stores th at target specific, upscale consum- 
er groups are better prepared to withstand c h a n ging 
economic dimaies and are well received in the stock 
market these days. 

Mr. Sternberg and Mr. Kahn considered a variety 
of merchandise categories but chose office supplies 
because it was “a fast-growing area with a high price 
umbrella.” Staples caters to <n«n white-collar busi- 
nesses, rah as law and accounting firms and medical 
practices, offering customers 4,000 items ranging 
from computer software to paper dips. □ 


roes is health eve aortas for rural wauamiiM 
one of a growing number of .prim* tnhfc fA 
which jome observers bdievc can operate 
aenth than public or aonprofit facdhkt, * 
ing point in the current donate of spirtHngaJh 

"Nobody was addretrint the problem of * 

health care," sayv Mr. tor ? - 

oak behind his ocogswy. 
and took advantage*! it" 

At first. Mr. aad hapftrtnennteed n** 
from friends and neighbors and later turned 
jure capitalists in 1984 for $5.5 rafiSon to fe*roctu 
company’s expansion. Venture capitaEm edu 
their share of the company with a second road* 
raised SS million. This amount, Mr. Pbdpt % 
“went straight into the founders’ pockets.” 

Today, National Healthcare operates 36fac&fc 
including acute-care hospitals, muring tonus, afc 
geucy medical services, home boltivcart «g*xj 
and retirement housing. In the lari fiscal year,* 
company earned 54.5 million oa revenues of jj 
million. Estimated revenues for the sect fiscal je 
are 5252 million. 

The company went public last November u Sf 
share and raised $46 million from selling stock a 
debentures. A second public offering in April rife 
another $26 xmfiian. 



A Few Funds for the Adventurous 


Fritz Allen and Rod Hilton, Mesa vice presidents. 


Continoed From Page 13 
their investments. Another thud 
go befly-up and the remainder 
merely break even. 

Peter Sameosanio. who helps 
screen opportunities farHambro's 
International Venture Fund, a pri- 
vate partnership for institutional 
investors, acknowledges that die 
potential for any new company is 
difficult to measure and that ven- 
ture capital funds must be pre- 
pared to deal with misfires. 

He recalls how in 1982, Hamhro 
invested in Florida Data Corp_ a 
computer printer manufacturer, 
only to see it fall victim to Japa- 
. nese competition. He now classi- 
fies the company as “among the 



William T.Mundt 
First Vice President, 
Securities and 
Trade Processing Divisions, 
with Oscar Stock!), 

First Vice President, 
Banking Relation Division. 


Swiss Bank Corporation: The professional interface . 

Electronic banking . Home-made. 



Lots of people think electronic banking 
means home banking. For us, 
electronic banking begins at home, too. 
We started by computerizing in-house, 
and we’re at home ail over the world. 

At the corporate level, electronic 
delivery of services brings you one 
step closer to managing your time and 
money exactly the way you want. 

With Swiss precision, you might say. 
And worldwide. 

Once you realize how fast the world 
is moving, you can really make yourself 
at home. 


Irving dead.” In this case, Hambro 
will try to capitalize on Florida 
Data's tax losses by merging it 
with a profitable venture. 

In return for that kind of exper- 
tise, general partners charge a 
management fee that ranges from 
2 percent to IS percent a year and 
take about 20 percent of the prof- 
its when the partner sh ip expires. 
Aside from royalty payments and 
tax write-offs available with funds 
that specialize in research and de- 
velopment, the payoff for inves- 
tors, or limited partners, does not 
come until the companies that the 
fund has invested in go public. 

■Going public is not as easy as it 
used to be, however. The dimm- 
ished appetite for initial puhfic of- 
ferings since a glut of high-tech- 
nology companies swamped tire 
market in 1983 has forced many 
private partnerships to cany some 
investments tor longer periods 
than originally anticipated. 

Not surprisingly, a growing 
number of funds are diversifying 
their portfolios. Nowadays, man- 
agers are betting on start-ups in- 
volved in biotechnology, health 
care, teleconmiunicatiaos and spe- 
cialty retailing. 

Many firms also are choosing to 
finance less risky investments, 
such as leveraged buyouts, or axe 
limiting their involvement to sec- 
ond-round, or romaminc financ- 
ing when the prospects for a com- 
pany are dearer. Last year 77 
percent of the money dis tri b u ted 
by venture capitate was dassified 
as “follow-on” financing, up from 
66 percent in 1983, according to 
Venture Economics, a consulting 
firm based in Wdfestey, Massa- 
chusetts. 

In its second public fund, Pru- 
Tech Research & Development 
Partnership n, FrodentiaLBache 
invested most its capital in the 


Many venture capitalists . 
doubt ordinary investors cm 
cope with the high risk j 


projects of established < 

For investors in Paine Webber 
RAD Partners, managers placed a 
quarter of the funds in zero-cou- 
pon bonds, which guarantees that 
70 percent of the original invest- 
ment wifi be returned even if aU of 
the projects fail. “Tin not sure that 
straight venture investing is a 
game that individual investors 
should play," says Jade Rivkm, 
president of the venture capital 
division of PaincWcbber Capital 
Inc. 

These changes fall far short of 
resolving all the uncertainties. 
Proposed tax revisions may hinder 
funds that specialize in research 
and development, although Pru- 
dential-Bache says that 75 percent 
of the returns generated by past 
partnerships were earned from 
royalties, not tax benefits. 

Moreover, the track record of 
venture coital is far from sterling. 
A number of venture firms have 
dosed down; many more have 
logged unimpressive returns. Ven- 
ture capital linns attracted $33 
bifixon in new investment last year, 
down from 1983’s peak of 543 
bifixon Mien the marketplace was 
enchanted with high-technology 
companies, but still almost double 
the average raised in the years be- 
fore. 

“A lot of people are getting 
sucked in by the hype,” says Ar- 
thur Marks, a partner of New En- 


terprise Associates, a Bahhnor- 
hased venture capital firm. 

Mr. Marks worries that not 
phisticaied investors wifi not m 
to part with their money !d 
decade and may therefore 1 
abused and give venture copitl 
bad name.” Indeed, most spoon 
say that they win ny to finf 
buyer if a limited partner rot 
out. but there is no obligation 
do so and no oigenoad secoodl 
market. 

Critics also are co n cerne d riw 
.the high front-end costs awotitt 
with the funds. In addition tot 
man age m ent fees, investors ji 
have to pay sales ccammssooia 
start-up costs. In the cast of Pi 
dential-Bache's Pro teds U,ibea 
a 85-percent safes commaak 
and a 3-percent fee for eythtna 
and selecting projects. - 

Given the high expenses, *m 
financial advisers suggest that f 
diriduabwait until that are ttB 
funds to choose from and fees S' 
come more competitive. 

But this could mean a very Uj 
wait. Many venture capital fir* 
have been, reluctant to offer 
partnerships because of extesm 
reporting requirements and 6 
likelihood of attracting unjcjfij 
heated investors. Says Jane Mri 
ris, editor of Venture Economic 
Venture Capital Journal “The Ik 
thing they want to do is go put 
Ik.” I 
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The Bold Graphics of Poster Art 
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Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Societe de Banque Suisse 

The key Swiss bank 
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Continued From Page 13 
and tradesmen sought a more ef- 
fective method of advertising their 
wares and establishments. They 
turned to artists to create striking 
lithographs that were painstaking- 
ly reproduced in limited numbers. 

Most experts trace the an of 
'making posters to Jules Chfcret, a 
1 Parisian artist who worked in the 
1860s. He perfected the use of ctrt- 
or in lithographs by the 1880s and 
his technique heralded what later 
was called Paris’ golden age of the 
poster, which lasted until the turn 
of the century. 

Over the years, posters have 
been used to depict all lands of 
subjects inducting railways, ships, 
cars, films, circuses, and ciga- 
rettes, But by far the most popular 
fall into calories that illustrate 
two distinct styles: Art Nouveau, 
dating from 1880 to 1920, and Art 
Deco, from 1935 to World War IL 

The most valuable poster are 
those by famous artists. Aside 

from Toulouse-Lautrec, works by 
the Austrian painter Oscar Ko- 
koschka are m demand. Pierre 
Bonnard, the French painter rec- 
ognized for his use of odor, also 
created posters in the 1890s, his 
most ^famous, “Prance-Cham- 
pagne" depicting a young woman 
surrounded by bubbly foam bil- 
lowing over from her champagne 


vdeped mechanical shortcuts in 


Potential investors also are ad- 
vised to be on the lookout for 
fakes. Many early posters were 


huge, often printed in sections tht 
were then assembled on a tinena 
canvas backing. By contrast 
counterfeits sometimes are printer 
in single pieces. C 


Posters by Alphonse Mucha, a 
<jecfa painter who so epitomized 
the Art Nouveau style, are 
sought after. Mucha was discov- 
enri virtually overnight in the late 


~a — pOSt- 

era of the famous French actress 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

The prices of all posters are de- 
termined by three baric criteria: 
condition, artist, and subject mat- 
ter. Like any collectible, condition 
is the most important Experts say 
a torn, faded, or folded poster usu- 
ally is nm worth buying Rarity is 

another factor. Some posters were 
mass produced as technicians de- 
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• New York 

;:%ORPORATE bontwers, looking for new- 
r^^nys to attract investors, are petting a new 
'\kin on old concept by offering bonds that 
. i - . Eventually can be swapped for stock — not., 
„■" ,a 5 in conventional convertibles, but stock ■ 

■ -i . company. . 

■ ••• / r *5v'^ or- » of these so called “exchangeable 
--- - v * ^.s* exist, bm about half a dozenmare arc in : 

■ - V "wtyg stages and they have been getting more 
■ as investor! take a closer lode at' 

“ A •••• ■ ■ . now that stock prices seem too hig h an<j 

- 1 look too low. 

, • \j*ahle hoods dosdy resemble ordinary 

1 Ves. They can be convened into a fixed 

’•* |n.l V s V shares of common stock when the stock 
i. < 1 ^ certain price. In return for this option, an-' 
- • - . Accepts a lower yield than similar ly rated 
1 *’ • example, a recent-exchangeable offer by 

• ■.’l’ 1 '"- \ jO-Josi Corp. of Stamford, Connecticut, which 
" /’■^tt^taedalty retail outlets and convenience 
l ned a 63-percent coupon, while a straight 

. ^^nng by the same company a few months 



Convertible Bond Market 


atiot^ especially since such bonds often are subordi- 
paied debt and have limited Haim on the issuer's 
income and assets in the event of serious trouble. A 
recent Eurobond offering by IBM, exchangeable into 
shares of Intel,' was all the more attractive, says W. 
Theodore Kuck, managing director and portfolio 
manager at Eqmtable Investment Management 
Coip^ because trfTBM’s credit s tanding. 

But prospects for the underlying stock b the over- 
riding concern because stock-price volatility is far 
more likely than bond default. “The worst case is if . 
you buy one of these things and the stock doesn’t . 
perform. Yon received an interest rale below straight - 
. bond rates and you had equity participation disap- 1 
pear on you," says Preston Harrington, vice presi- 
dent for convertible research at Merrill Lynch. 

Even though the stocks that issuers offer through 
exchangeables represent unwanted assets, they sml 
may have market appeal. Such hddings often are the 


leftovers from a flirtation with a merger or acquisi- 
tion. Sometimes they simply were bought with excess 
corporate cash as a relatively inexpensive stock. 

For example. General Host’s recent SI lO-miliion 
offering is exchangeable into shares of All American 
Gouraiei, a frozen-food company that remains at- 
tractive bin does not have a role in General Host’s 
future plans, according to the company. 

James C. Hull, General Hosts’s controller, notes 
that if his company had issued its own stock, it would 
have diluted the value of its outstanding shines. If it 
had amply sold off the more than 6 nriQion All 
American shares included in its offer, h would very 
likely have depressed the share price in the market 

“We can get a higher price in the long run if it 
doses higher at a future time,” Mr. Hull ays. Indeed, 
the bond has a conversion price of Sltk25 a share, 
about 18 percent above its current market value. 


Exchangeable Debentures 


hr; *123 percent. 
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Current 

Yield- 


Convertible 
into stock of 


Premium over 
conversion value 


exchangea b les Is obvious. They offer 
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; - .j, ^>dc- “And if the stock does well you get the 
on the upside,” notes Lee C. Hamilton, 
rtf olio m anage r for First Asset Manage- 
‘ , * r -‘ pj$. k investment arm of First Bank of Mhme- 

* . k 

- “-rat y-jpables, however, differ from conventional 
"■ - 1 : cs in key ways. For example, U investors 

rftal gains tax when converting into the 
aether company. This is not the case with 
ul convertibles. Foreign investors general- 
subject to capital grim tax. 
er, the nature of the instrument requires 
ework by investors because they have to 
fopments in two companies that can be 
s] two distinct businesses. 

. , ■ litworthxness of the issuer is one consider- 
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Yields and premiums are as o! dose of trading on June 30. Premium is ttie percentage by 
which bond's current price exceeds the value of common shares it can be converted into. 

Source: Value Line Convertibles 


Investors interested in exchangeables should be 
aware that they are priced above the market value of 
the underlying stock. Where the spread, or conver- 
sion premium, is narrow, the price of the bond will 
tend to mirror the movements of the underlying 
stock A bond trading a wider premhtm will be more 
vulnerable to interest-rate ri ,a hg tK . similar to a con- 
ventional bead. 

As a result. Mr. Harrington says, the investor who 
is bu l l i sh on the stock market is better off buying the 
exchangeable with the smaller premium. The investor 
who is bearish on stocks and bullish on bonds ought 
to go for the bigger premium. 

1 IKE ANY convertible, exchangeables also are 
subject to unexpected “calls” or redemptions 
J before its scheduled maturity. “We're in a 
period now where interest rates have come down and 
we are seeing some convertibles redeemed for refund- 
ing to face conversion,” Mr. Harrington says. 

Fust Asset's Mr. Hamil ton points out that con- 
vertibles traditionally have matured in three years, 
but many of the recent exchangeable issues carry 
what are termed provisional all features, timed to be 
callable in six months, allowing companies to reduce 
interest expense and clear up their balance sheets. 

Mr. Hand ton, who pays particular attention to the 
price-earrings ratio of the company whose stock is 
being offered, believes that the denari Host offering 
“is a tittlebat rich” since AB American has a relatively 
steep P-E of 30, projected at 20 for next year. Instead, 
he tikes the Coming Glass bond exchangeable into 
Owens-Coming with a P-E of 8. 

The lnterNorth bonds exchangeable into Mobil 
are, Mr. Hamilton says, “probably the best quality in 
the energy group in terms of exchangeable coupons 
available. It's a defensive way to play the maiket with 
energy prices coming down.” 

Mr. Kuck, at Equitable Investment Management, 
likes the General Cinema exchangeables as “an at- 
tractive way to hold RJR Nabisco stock,” especially 
since General Cinema has said that it has no inten- 
tion of calling the bonds. And he also picks tbe Petrie 
Stores bonds exchangeable into shares of Toys “R" 
Us, which, he says, offer solid call protection, a nice 
yield and a nominal premium. Q 
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tual Fund Leaders Cash In on a Surging New Issue 
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■ ->ir fflni p G. Vartan 

• Mr £ 

- rasas-, New York 

■■■ • rj: ^ HE two top-performing 

■ v’.'.-iL*-.' mutual funds in the 

United States in the 
-• m; second quarter had one 
. v. —'^common: they rode to 
;,Y,chieffy on the soaring 
. florae Shopping Network 
.. v i-. hottest" new issue of this 
; - -, r ~ 1 ‘ t tne Shopping, a cable 
^ retailer, went public on 
SI 8 a share and dosed 
• at $95375 on the 

- Stock Exchange. 

. . . “r Shopping was the dra- 
. „ ‘ ”tt for us," acknowledged 
'tsfli', Hedjner.^portf mio 

Boston-based fund that 
‘ '^otal return of 3838 per- 
.^■^be latest three months. 

' “Esk is 20 percent of our 

• ■ ‘ “■^Yaukee, Richard Strong, 

• • -«j 0 manager erf Strong 

-"-■■““uity Fund, said that 

-‘-Sopping “represents onr 
v - Tjation and our best win- 
v.rtci* fund, which bqan op- 
: jn Jan. I, sowed a total 
to-v;- 31.79 percent few the 
■ *■ 

■■ of 526 equity mutual 


How Mutual Funds Performed 
In Second Quarter 
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funds by Upper. Analytical Ser- 
vices showed an average return — 
market appreciation phis reinvest- . 
ed dividends — of 535^percenL 

gain to^andaxd & Poor's 500- 
stock index. 

In more specialized categories 
— Upper monitors 1JOOS funds of 
all types — the health care group 
tinned in the top performance 


with a return of 1335 percent 
This reflected the buoyant action 
of biotechnology issues. ! 

International funds that invest 
only in foreign stocks ranked sec- 
ond among the sectors wtyh a re- 
turn of 8.78 percent. The falling 
value of the dollar against foreign 
securities continued to benefit 
these funds. 

Gold-oriented funds — down 


8.03 percent on average — com- 
prised the only sector producing a 
negative return during the quarter. 

The poorest performers were 
two funds investing almost exclu- 
sively in South African gold 
stocks. Strategic Investments 
Fund showed a minus return of 
2082 percent, while United Ser- 
vices Grid Shares fell 18.83 per- 
cent 

For all of last year, the same 
funds also ranked as the worst 
performers in the fund industry, 
reflecting both a decline in the 
value of South Africa's currency, 
the rand, and a drop in the gold 
stories themselves. 

The value of gold-stock portfo- 
lios lends to swing with the infla- 
tion cycle. In the five years ended 
in 1983, for example. United Ser- 
vices and Strategic Investments 
ranked as the nation's top-per- 
forming funds, both with a total 
return exceeding 500 percent 

The second quarter of 1986, 
however, was dearly a period that 
favored certain small mutual 
funds with aggressive growth as 
their investment objective. A rela- 
tively small size provides these 
funds with an opportunity for le- 
verage. 

Mr. Heehnei's fund, with $5.8 
motion under management, actu- 


ally is^a variable life insurance 
product offered by New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., which 
owns a majority of Loomis Sayles, 
the fund’s investment adviser. 

T HIS means that you go 
through a New England 
Life agent in order to pur- 
chase shares of the fund,” he ex- 
plained. He also manages four 
other funds with assets totaling 
$800 million. 

“I concentrate cm companies 
which I think have dramatic ap- 
preciation potential based on their 
earnings outlook,” Mr. Heebner 
said. “In addition to Home Shop- 


ping; I have IS percent of the port- 
folio in three specialized trucking 
companies — MS. Carriers, JB 
Hunt Transportation and Werner 
Enterprises.” 

Strong Opportunity Fund tends 
$18 milli on in assets. “We were 
lucky in our timing.” Mr. Strong 
said. “Almost everything we 
touched turned to gold.” 

In addition to large companies 
such as Cdanesc and Ralston Pur- 
ina, the portfolio contains such 
lesser-known issues as Conseco 
Inc., a life insurance holding com- 
pany, and Fretterlno, a retailer of 
home entertainment products. 

0 1985 The New York Tima 



That's what you would have gained if you had invested 
4 years ago in RobMO* 

•ForlhobutyvVtmnOitJIAWrfirm 

An investment of $10,000 four years ago, with income 
re-invested is now worth $26880- 
As a Robeco shareholder, your investment is part of a 
pooled hind, worth over $4 J) billion, investing in over 

300 blue chip companies a round the wo rid 

SFfHEAO OF ROBECO CMMlPASSrranWM t OVER MVEMSOF GROWTH 



The wide spread of Robeco's assets in the strongest 
economies of the free world makes Robeco immensely 
stable. From its inception the long-term picture is one of 
steady, substantial growth. 

Robeco is the oldest and largest of the 4 trusts within 
the Robeco Group. Since its inception in 1931 Dutch 
investment shrewdness has built up total funds under 
management to $10 billion, making Robeco easi ly the 
world's biggest non- US specialist investment group. 

The fact that Robeco is headquartered in Rotterdam 
enables Robeco to mke an objective view of Wall Street 
Tokyo, London and the other major financial markets. 


Robeco An equity fund aiming for a balance between 
a substantial dividend and reasonable capital growth. 
Roitnco A capital growth equity fund 
Rorento A fixed interest capital accumulator fund. 
Rodamco An international property fund. 


THE SIMPLEST WAY YOU CAN INVEST IN ROBECO 
Robeco Group has set up a simplified administrative 
system, based in Geneva, called iho Shareholders’ Account 
in Geneva. It offers several worthwhile advantages: 

• Any size deposit at any time in any currency. 

• Dividends re-invested or paid out. as you wish. 

• No charges for safe custody or dividend collection. 

• Reduced paperwork -just a single easy- to-read 
comprehensive statement 

FIND OUT MORE -POST TODAY 


To: Robeco SA GenAva. Case Postale 896. CH-1211 GenAva 1 «»» j 

Please tell me how I can open one of your S Ha reholders' Accounts in | 
Geneva. I am interested in the following Robeco Group funds: 

ROBECO □ ROUNCO □ ROflENTO □ FtOOAMCO O nor«K | 

USE CAPITAL LETTERS ^ 

Mr/Mrs/Miss i i i i i i i i i i I i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i j 
Address i i i i i i i i i i l i lj j i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i ■ 


l 11 i M II l l 1 


-L.LJ- 


Post 

Country i i i i i i i iCottei i i i i i 


EUROPE'S LEADING INVESTMENT GROUP 
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WENT GROUP /O * 
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ional Limited 
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I l-donia Place. St Helier, 

/f-vet Pf lev, Channel Islands. 

‘ + 27301 Telex: 4192031 
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YOUR PRIVATE 
BANK ACCOUNT 
IN LUXEMBOURG 


THE BENEFITS 


There are very special benefits to be gained 
from opening a private bank account in 
Luxembourg. Benefits winch can be derived 
no place else: Benefits which ■ 
the p rodent Investor should 
become aware of. 

Luxembourg is a secure 
sovereign state, an EEC mem- 
ber, a major financial centre. 

The Laws of the Grand 

Duchy offer the non-resident 
account holder confidentiality 
and security second to none. . 

The private banking! 
services offered by Maryland 
Bank International SA-make — 

these benefits available to yon. ttfe are a 
well-established, wholly- owned subsidiary 
of Maryland National Bank, which is part 
of the dominant banking group- serving 


It 


with assets in excess of $7 billion. 

Onr size enables hs to offer a truly 
personalized and confidential banking 
service for an elite group of 
high net wrath customers. 

A service which takes full 
advantage of the benefits of 

a Private Bank Account in 

Luxembourg. 

Our booklet ‘Confidential 
Banking Services in Luxem- 
bourg' lists all the advantages 
available to you: zero taxation; 
unusual confidentiality; the 
Inti range of banking facilities; 
exceptional service. It also 
comes with complete account opening 
forms Send for It today 

lb: Maryland Bank International SA* 
33 Boulevard Prince Henri, 


the Washington DC - Baltimore market Luxembourg. P.O. Box 1L 

fM\pvi AMI BANK ffnH^NAn ONALsA. ■■ - - 

please send me details of your confidential banking services in luxembourq 



Nanwj— 

Address. 
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W E WAN T YOU TO GROW 


h 


About investments and other things. 



When you need advice on 
an outstanding Cartier piece 
of jewelry, one of the best 
sources of information is 
Hans Nadeihoffer, the leading 
Geneva expert and author 
of the comprehensive book 
Cartier (Thames and Hudson, 
1984 ). 


When you need top profes- 
sional advice on investments, 
talk to us. 
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VALUE LINE brings 

COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE of 
1700 AMERICAN STOCKS 
to European Investors 

THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY continually reviews more 
than 7700 widely held American stocks. Key data and ranking for 
relative future price performance of each stock are kept up-to-date in 
the weekly Index. And about 730 new full-page reports are issued 
every week, so that each company is the subject of a complete report 
every 13 weeks. The full-page reports include operating and finan- 
cial statistics going back 1 5 years and estimated 3 to 5 years ahead. 

As a special introductory offer, you can receive 12 weeks of Value 
Line for only S85— about half the regular rate— providing you have 
not had a subscription in the past two years. As a BONUS, you will 
also receive the 2000-page Investors Reference Service with the 
latest reports on over 1700 stocks, plus the 72-page booklet, 'A 
Subscriber's Guide." Send payment (no cash please) along with 
name and address together with this ad to Oept 813C02 

THE VALUE LINE 

711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A. 
Payment in local currencies (British £60. French tr 600. Swiss lr 160 DM ISO) 
a.Td'requBats for Information should be directed to: Value Line, AK.: Alexandre 
de Saint-Phan*. 2 Ave. de VHlara. 75007 Parts. (Tel. 551.63.59) 

Distributed by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines Publication Distribution Service 
Holland. 

^ Allow 4 woota for deCvory. i 



A l FRANK 
doesn’t bav 
the old Wall 
Street admo- 
nition against falling in 
love with your stocks. 
“But it has to be true 
love,” intones Mr. 
Frank, a tall, 275- 
pounder who accentu- 
ates his bulk by wearing 
loud shins. 

“In true love, you give 
everything without 
thinking of manipula- 
tion or control" he says. 
“Patience and under- 
standing drive out fear 
and grwd. People who 


Al Frank 


Husana 


BUSINESS 

Hospital management 


j FltandalCerp. of America Savings andloan 


Golden West Financial 
Far West Financial 


Southmark 

Chrysler 


Savings and loan 
Savings and loan 
Savings and loan 
Real estate services 
Automaker 


STOCK PRICE 
JULY 8 _ 

S2S.7S 

$8.75 

1*L25 

$15x50 

$1X50 

$9.75 

$35x75 


really love the stock market do best. The stock 
market loves them back." 

There is little doubt that Mr. Frank’s affair with 
the market has been a many- splen dared thing . The 
Prudent Speculator, the newsletter he edits here five 
blocks from the beach, has been die top performer 
ova the last six years among market advisory letters, 
more than doubling the roaring advance of Standard 
& Poor’s 500-stock index and far outdistancing its 
nearest competitor. That record is especially impres- 
sive in view of the overall record of investment 
advisory letters, two thirds of which have lagged the 
general market this decade. 

Bui his ardor for the stockmarket does not blind 
Mr. Frank to its treacherous ways. He uses the word 
“speculator” for his publication to em phasm? the 
point thai “all so-called investing in stocks and bonds 
is speculating” because people are trying to “enhance 


present capital through anticipation of future 
events.” It is euphemistic, if not starry-eyed, he says, 
to call this investing. 

In fact, his method leaves liule room for sentiment 
Using a computer to track about 600 companies, he 
focuses cm the fundamental relationships revered by 
value-oriented investors. Central to his approach are 
three-year projections for such data as price-earnings 
ratios and return on equity to gauge whether a stock 
is undervalued. 

“Then either of two things can happen to qualify a 
stock as a recommendation," he explains. “The price 
can go down to where it’s selling for half valuation, or 
the valuation can rise to twice the stock’s current 
price. When the Ones cross, it’s a buy." 


He cites the case of Humana, a hospital- manage- 
ment company that along with other stocks in the 
group has been a poor performer on Wall Street over 
the last Tew years, after tremendous earlier gains. 
Recently. H umana dropped in pike to less than half 
the $51 a share he projects it will be worth in three 
years and became a buy for the Prudent Speculator. 

Another plus, be says, is that hospital m anage m ent 
stocks have been “beaten down" and the companies 
restructured. That is the kind of judgment be calk 
“informed intuition," adding that he “can’t quantify 
all the factors” that go into stockpicking. In any case. 
Mr. Frank isn't Fickle. He usually holds individual 
issues three to four years. 

Mr. Frank, whose self-described “checkered" past 


inmtmginsimk% 
bonds is speculating; 


includes ranmnt a pnat todwaHn,- 

Vegas shin, rays be Us loaned ifc 
think desrty or toactityr with aw* £3 
wisdom about w aft Stmt bate sothogbe^ 
half-truths. “ 

Tata the old chestnut that "nobody 
broke in the stockmarket taking 
says the “eoumw^umafe’* is accurate 
ever made money on Wag Street 
and big tosses." 

Another popobrwybgk that “tree* detj’iB 
the sky,” meaning than nocfcYprice does ad 

going up jndcfiokdy. Yet. he says, “tome 

Likewise, be can Find exceptions » {be W*H5 
proverb about greed that goes, “boB* and 
money, but the pigs get staaghnerei’' $2 
Frank: “Some pigs get fat and why rick"A 

Indeed. Mr. Frank attributes his nceo*! 
distance he ha* kept from Wall Street's bn| 
and investment bouses. The porfocauuicg of 
professional money managers, such as those is 
mist departments, is “mediocre —r to be 
he says. At the same time. he is capable <g 
mockery about newsletter- writers ; “People an 
ing for experts, and we’re uDcoMaonaMcmd 
present ourselves as such.” 
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cuce. “t had the good fortui 
first few trades," he says, twi 
learn much from winning." 


GUINNESS MAHON 




INTERNATIONAL 

CURRENCY 

MANAGEMENT 


Debating the Real Value of Japanese Stocks 


O umneae Mahon pioneered the concept of the offshore 
Vj'managed currency fund with the launch of the 
International Fund in May 1980. Since launch the fund 
has produced a total sterlmg return of +2723 i -*-141*3 in 
USS»— that’s an average annual return of +24*3 in 
sterling I +15.55 in US$ 1 . Offer to offer basis with gross 
dividends reinvested 23. 5 SO to 26 6-86. 

Expertly invested 

Despite volatile markets this expertly invested "basket' of lending 
ctnrencMabaa consistently met the aims of the Fund's managers 
- tong-term capital and income growth. 

Consistent performance 

"Hie fdntfsrf&hore location alLjwfi it lo pay all returns to invwtora 
gras, and. according to a recent survey ofoCfebon? managed 
currency funds, had *by tar the lowest HeveT of management 
charges -Just 2W at entry and per annum thereafter. 

Minimum Investment US$3,000 or the equivalent in anv major 
currency. 

Send today 

To obtain a copy of the prospectus and application form ion the 
sole basis of which an investment may be made', complete the 
coupon today, or consult your professional adviser. 


+57-8% 

IN US DOLLARS 

+35-1% 

IN UK STERLING 

IN 12 . 
MONTHS 

"Aimmubunm liftl* ** an mffrr /•■••(&* tavy-JT I* /H 
Imvitont should be aware that the 
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GUINNESS MAHON i 
FUND MANAGERS ! 
(GUERNSEY) LIMITED * 

P.O. Box 188. La VieiHe Corn-. I 
St. Peter Port. Guernsey. Channel Islands. 

Or telephone 10481) 23506 ext. 255 I 
or telex 4191482 GULMAC G 1 

Pietne send me a pmspectu* -im the sale bans of a hxh I 
investment may be madei and an application form * 

Name ^ 

Addr ess. _ . „ .p 

a 

This advertisement has been p'xitd h% V 
Gutnncsi Mahan & C» Ltmited.cn exempt dealer • 
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Take advantage of our special rales for new subscribers end 
we'll give you an extra month of Tribs free for each six months 
you subscribe. Total savings: nearly 50% off the newsstand 
price in most European countries! 

I To: Subsaiption Manager, International Herald Tribune, "~HI 

| 181, avenue Chcrles-de-Gau(fe, 92521 Neuilly Cedex, France. | 

j Please enter my 

| subscription for: 


□ 12rnonths{+2monthsft«) |Gm*v 

□ 6 months [+1 morffi free) Al * r * > 


j □ 3 months (+2 weeks 
j □ My check sendosed 
l Please cherge my: 

I □ Accoss [H Amoricnn Express 

I QOireraGubnEuroccid 
□M ate rcordDYsa 
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You need never miss 
an issue of 
the IHTs monthly 
Persona] Investing 

Section 

If you would like to receive Personal 
Investing on a regular basis, wherever you 
may live, well be happy to send you your 
monthly copy. Just mail the coupon below, 
together with $20 or local currency 
equivalent to cover the handling costs to an 
annual subscription to: 

Box IPB 400, 63 Long Acre 
. London WC2E9jb 

or 

International Herald Tribune 
7/F Malaysia Building, 

50 Gloucester Road, HongKong. 


Continued From Page 13 
While of Pint Boston, who over- 
sees the firm’s statistical publica- 
tion on non-U. S. stocks, is “per- 
haps a less-than-relevant 
consideration for stock selection 
| in Japan.” 

> The Tokyo market does not 
! seem quite so high-priced if an 
| investor lodes at some other mea- 

> sures of value, analysts say. Other 
[ gauges include share prices divid- 
[ ed by cash flow, which is defined 
| as profits plus depreciation. On a 
[ cash-flow basis, says Ms. Luckyn- 
i Malone, Japanese stock prices are 
| not that far out of line with U.S. 
i stocks prices. 

[ Investors also should keep in 
mind that, in many cases, only a 
; small percentage of the outstand- 

> ing shares of some major issues are 
i actively traded, says Ms. Luckyn- 
! Malone. A big chunk of a Japa- 
I nesc company's equity is often in 
! the hands of regular customers 

and its banks, who seldom trade 
the shares. Thus, even modest 
amounts of buying can sometimes 
move prices up sharply. By some 
estimates, says Ms. Luckyn-Ma- 
Ione, only 45 percent of the share 
i value of the Japanese market is 
• actively traded. 

[ Even with these allowances, the 
■ high values being place on many 
I Japanese stocks are difficult to 
; reconcile with economic develop- 
j meats, analysts say. It is hard to 
ignore that the P-E of the market 
has doubled over the last 10 years, 
while the annual rate of economic 
growth has dipped from a range of 
8 to 10 percent to a range of 2 to 3 
percent, says Mr. SchilL 

David Robins of the British 
brokerage Phillips & Drew says 
“there's nothing underpinning” 
the record P-Es of Japanese stocks 
and little hope of an improvement 
in corporate profits until next 
year. -; 

In the long term, Japanese lead- 
ers' plan to shift the economy’s 
emphasis from the export of man- 
ufactured goods to domestic con- 
sumption likely will take many 
years to accomplish, says Ms. 
Lnckyn-Malone, despite the Na- 
kasone government’s resounding 
re-election victory. Even then, it is 
not dear that growth will return to 
the levels of the 1960s and 1970s. 

In the shorter term, she also is 
worried by investees’ recent rush 
into the shares of companies who 
are touted as having “hidden as- 
sets” such as real estate. 

“Just in the past two weeks, it’s 
taken a real turn for the worse in 
terms of quality,’' she says of the 
market. “At some point yon have 
to draw the line.” 

Such concern has led Mr. Van 

Otterioo to pare the portion of his 


Market Scoreboard 

Stocks on the Now York. London and Tokyo exchanges that 
showed the largest percentage gains and losses in June. 
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nrctm rnen 

Gain June 30 ^ 

New York Stock Exchange: 

ComptM by ModJa General Financial Services. Price* hide!*** 


Sanders Associates 85 

Wayne-Gossard Corp. 45 

Imperial Corp. Amer. 40 

Pueblo International 39 

ReWcrest Mills 39 

Merabank Fed‘1 Savings 34 

Associated Diy Goods 34 

Grt. Amer. First Savings Bank 33 
ICN Pharmaceuticals 32 

Rn. Corp., Santa Barbara 32 


Advanced Micro 
Winnebago Industries 
CutHnet Software 
Teradyne- 

Nan Semiconductor 
Ocean OrW &Expt 
Hunt Manufacturing 
Fischbach Corp. 
Slattery Group 
Compugraphic Corp, 


Percent .. Price f 
Lose Juneaft 


25 20. 00^ 

22 13.00; 

21 12.88§ 

21 22.00s 

20 11.75S 

20 1l.flS 

20 28.7g 

19 26.251 

19 22.38: 

19 19.25 


Anraricwi Stock Exchange 




• 

MacGregor Sporting 

53 

15.25 

Astrex 

22 

moo; 

Home Shopping Network 

49 

95.38 

Ducommun 

21 

20.88,- 

Tempo Enterprises 

49 

18.75 

Oakwood Homes Corp. 

20 

16.3M 

Glenmore Distilleries 

48 

37.00 

Dataproducts 

19 

14.535 

American Fructose B 

47 

14.13 

IroquoiaBrands 

19 

29.50: 

Ovar the Counter: 





-j 

C.O.M^. 

54 

67.25 

Digital Communication 

31 

17.00' 

Convenient Food Mart 

52 

17.50 

BNH Bancshares 

31 

22.00 

American List Corp. 

48 

18.00 

Integrated Device 

28 

12.50 

Olson Industries 

44 

36.00 

American Ecology 

27 

26.25 

Tyson Foods 

43 

36.00 

Air Wisconsin Services 

28 

10.50 


London Stock Exchange: 

Compiled by Morgan Stanley Capital International Prices In pence. 


AE 

Assoc. Newspapers 
Pearson 

Klein wort Benson 
Reed International 
Cadbury Schweppes 
Reuters Holdings B 
Burman Oil 
Hambros 
Mercury Int’l 


Tokyo Stock Exchange: 

Compiled by Morgan Stanley Capital International. Price# in yen. 


67 

250 

Wodwortfi Holdings 

17 

690-' 

24 

358 

Delta Group 

12 

203 

24 

558 

Tricentrol 

12 

53 

20 

845 

European Ferries 

8 

132 

17 

972 

Fame!! Electronics 

8 

168 

16 

187 

Dee Corporation 

8 

235 

15 

503 

Lex Services 

8 

387 

15 

410 

British Comm. Shipping 

8 

271 . 

15 

248 

RioTlnto-Zinc 

7 

609 

15 

853 

Britofl 

7 

163 


Ishikawajima-Harima 
Daishowa Paper 
Sagamt Railway 
Nippon Gakki 
Nippon Kokan 
Brother Industries 
C.ttoh 
Japan Line 
Daimaru 
Sumitomo 


international portfolio devoted to 
Japanese stocks to about 20 per- 
cent “If anything, Fm gong to 
bring it down further,” he says. 
“The risk is getting extreme.” 
Still, money managers cannot 
ignore a market that accounts for 
about half the total value of world 
stock markets. Mr. Scirilt says 


Casio Computer 
Showa Denko 
Ezaki Gtico 
Kyushu Matsushita 
Tokyo Electron 
Murata Manufacturing 
Inax 

Shin-Etsu Chemical 
Olympus Optical 
Sekisui Chemical 


1,480 . 
379 
931 
2.590 
2,660 . 
2,170 j 
1.120 ^ 
1.170:? 
1.180 • 


there still are opportunities among 
in dividu al stocks, given the vast 
diversity of the Japanese market. 
“Beneath the surface, you could 
make a fortune,” be says. 

Among the domestic-oriented 
shares he favors are Aisin Seiki, an 
auto pans maker, and Orient 
Leasing, the largest leasing com- 


pany in Japan. In the interna*} 
ally oriented sector, he hks 6* 
the big electronics and eMt 
gear makers: Hitachi, Tora 
NEC Hitachi and MatsaJ§ 
Other selections arc HondaJ 
automaker, and Makita. n 
makes electric tools for 
working. j 
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mmmm aauM 
nun biiiii 


ACROSS 

1 Take a risk 
5 Blood of tbe 


10 Thailand, 
formerly 

14 Exude 

15 Feature of a 
lariat 

16 Ruin 

17 Alexander’s 
horse 

19 Twice DL II 

20 Neighbor of 
Me*. 

21 Begirmer for 
scope 

22 Pact, in Paris 

24“.. . is the 

night”: Keats 
26 Administer 
28 Brother of Eris 
30 Sort of roof 
33 Donkey 
36 Lacking 

en thus iasm 

38 Type of hold 

39 Later 

40 Georgia nut 

41 fibre 

42 Fam. member 


59 Eggs for Cato 

60“. ..but as it 

.it ain't": 

Carroll 

61 The Duke of 
Wellington's 
horse 

64 Italian wine 
center 

65 Emulate 
Stephen 
Douglas 

68 Starr of 
football fame 

67 Stagger 

68 Hen 

69 One of the 
Setons 

DOWN 

1 Actor’s first 
performance 

2 Divert 

3 Puerto 

4 Time of jinn 

5 Be innate 

SChristmas- 

stoddng item 
for brats 

7 Sank a putt, 
with“out" 

8 Columbus inst. 


lout A A JT Ull Ul IAAAAA 

fame 

9 Curb 

44 Puzzle 

10 Poisonous 

45 Type of cheese 
47 Shield 

plants of the 
cashew family 

49 Tidier 

11 Caligula's 

51 Paean 

horse 

55 Shack 

12 Access fora 

57 “Paradise 

miner 

Lost.”e.g. 

13 Actuate 


18 Beginner lor 
dactyl 
23 Cleave 
25 Fix a sock 
27 Transfix 
29 Creator of 
Tristram 
Shandy 

31 Lap or ward 
follower 

32 Letter opener 

33 Fish or singing 
voice 

34 Part of an 
army 

35 Quixote's 
horse 

37 Type of system 
46 Rigid code 
41 Expenditure 

43 "L’ .c’est 

moi” 

44 Snuff quantity 
46 Soup 

ingredient 
48 Certain dive 
50 Compensate 

52 Snead 
contemporary 

53 “Ay, inch 

a king": Shak. 

54 A ray 

55 Fibber 

56 “ Quam 

Videri/'N.C. 
motto 
58 Rose or 
Rozeile 

62 Old Danish 
coin 

63 Rhyme 
scheme 


© New York Times, edited by Eugene Mnlesha. 

DENNIS THE MENACE 



•The best TOtS are always the things 
GROWNUPS $MA&V?"KXS V 


111X1 SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Hfcrol Arnold and Bob Lm 



NOW A 

PASTRY CHEF 
POESN'T LIVE. 


Now arrange the circled letters to 
toon the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Answer here: BY 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Fri . . I Jumbtesi GLORY AUGUR FENNEL PHYSIC 
rT ™ y Answer What a dancer’s reputmon often nests upon— 
HER LEGS 


WEATHER 


EUROPE 


AlOW** 

AwuliiUuni 

A1MBX 

w i w 

BfWaoe 

Berlin 

■ro att 

RutJnrrar 

bmo**** _ 


CBAICM50I 

DOW . 

MMMk 

Florence 

FronkMrt 

Oatwvo 

HeUeU 

litcntwl 

uoPeJUKs 

UtBao 

Lawton 

ModrW 


HIGH LOW ASIA HIGH LOW 

C F C F CPCF 

23 n 11 F IT BODOkOfc 33 W 21 73 » 

T7 A3 II 53 d MIIlH 38 D 24 75 O 

33 *1 31 ra tr HMoKaoo 31 tt 3* 75 Hi 

JS 77 H M cl McmHa 31 M 33 73 a 

21 n II B cl NmHM 37 W — — 0 

5 SP n S3 sh Stool u -n 30 as a 

17 43 11 S3 r SBanObo* V 93 3« 7S D 

29 M M S3 a Staoaoom 30 84. — — o 

ae 48 tt 54 ® TOloe 32 90 a 

10 M m SO d Tokyo 27 oi — — d 

5 S u $ r AFRICA 

IB M y *5 O Algiers 29 84 22 72 Ct 

27 81 20 68 0 Cairo 34 93 22 72 tr 

19 A* 1 45 a Cme Town — — 14 57 na 

23 73 10 SO >r Casablanca M 75 3 48 d 

21 70 M 57 W Harare H U 9 48 Ir 

30 B4 19 44 fr Logos 2* U — — O 

24 7* 21 n I' MolroM 34 79 13 54 cl 

31 M 17 43 lr Tonis 35 W 19 64 Ir 


HIGH LOW 
c F c F 

2S 77 18 4< Ir CMMkefc 

17 43 II S3 d Beilina 

33 91 31 » fr HoagKooa 
25 77 19 44 cl ManHa 

24 7* 11 52 Cl HM DCSM 


29 84 H 57 
20 48 12 54 

11 41 « » 

29 84 23 » 

17 43 74 57 

18 44 * *8 

27 81 20 48 

19 44 7 45 


30 B4 19 44 fr LOOM 2* 44 — — o 

24 79 21 70 fr MolrotX 34 79 13 54 cl 

31 n 17 43 tr Tl sm 35 95 19 66 Ir 

5 Bi 12 a fr LATIN AMERICA 

M S7 11 S3 BueeosJUra — — — — no 

7, 7 4S r Gorocm Z7 bi 14 t* d 

“ ii 1 £ d Lima 22 n 13 55 o 

2 SI w £ e\ Me Idea Cl It n J3 Cl 

2 » « S • MsetJMSln na 


25 77 IB 44 el 

U 57 » S3 *n 

14 41 7 45 r 


S II 20 H C| 
m M u « el Meweo ary 
>9 M i? -Z 1 DtaMJnth 


Detroit 

HaaoMo 

H0059H 

UlAWW 


H*. M TO W 55 • - na 

SSj. H g ,1 S ", NORTH AWER.CA 

a 82 T9 M Cl Andwroo* 17 U II B PC 

13 55 1 4 \ AftaotO 35 95 » 7$ fr 

S NddwW. , 4 01 9 48 cl eedea 77 11 30 «8 si 

5A«UB0KT3 m 79 IP « cl Cfeioioo 29 84 0 32 pc 

VenkB ia 44 » 54 cl Movor 32 90 15 S9 It 

vmu» 14 41 10 50 O Detroit 26 79 15 S» fr 

W«*£* 91 70 M M « HOOOMO 30 84 23 73 sb 

r*1CB HOOfMB 34 71 27 72 K 

..inn ! E EAST uiAmdn X H » m ir 

* 84 19 64 Cl Miami 37 90 25 77 oc 

Apkara . _ _ _ — na mmimomUs 35 77 1 5 » pc 

u^vt _ _ _ — no M imlrto l 21 70 11 S7 a 

BORW v** I* B 14 61 IT MOHOO 31 88 25 77 fr 

■MM20M ,r Hew Tam 32 W 21 70 DC 

SavW 31 Son PrwKfte* 14 M » 85 fr 

Seattle 20 M H 52 pc 

OCEAIUS . 4 * cl TarwHV » 48 14 57 r 

m 2 43 tr WWkhWlOB 16 97 25 77 DC 

S*3S* fr-farf. Mwu. o-everemfj KWH r ctoatfv. r-rdn; 


provtf*^ ji 

ROM* ■ K 

SWSB0** 

Venice Jg 

Vienna 1? 

SB* 

MIDDLE east 


tjzksm 

JorwsoW* 

TidAvW 

OCEANIA 

ABdflOft? 


* 44 19 64 ci Miami 

® — *. — no MM inc nP Olh 

_ _ _ — no M unli Ml 

mm 82 14 61 >7 MOUIW 

ff B 20 48 tr Hew Tam 

JI au «r cnwftfi 



BLONDIE 


>ir oo you have 
VI TDSJNSSO 
MUCH? r 


I CAN'T 
HELP IT 


kN*T dill' 
P IT ) 


It WENT TO 0WWERS* 
|cOLLE<Se ON A MU6CAL 
k-, tsCHOLAnSNUP A 


BEETLE BAILEY 

WHY VO WE HAVE 
TO PO ALL THIS WAR 
TRA1M/H&,SAR<5EZ „ 


% 


ANDY CAPP 


BECAUSE 7 IN OVER 
3,000 years OF 
HISTORY THERE 
WERE LESSTHAH 
s. 300 YEARS OF 
X. PEACE 


WOULDN'T IT BE 
MORE IMPORTAHTTHEH 
TO TRAIN FOR MORE 

Years of peace? y 




iflSxet 



MLUWS THE WORD> LAC> -TaXHS<.' 
-NOTHING... WHAT SHE DoeSNT w 
_ KNOW yXX>FT HURT NOLJ — >a/ 


v»r 


r ;»- .- *■ 


*rir* 

£* 






WT. Kef 




WIZARD of ID 

lOpH^^ffeoPoFcniraeHiF? iHAgitorHii<0Ptir 

— t-ii-E l «iMi i — ^ IHPSHlProN/Rr 

v m- _ 


Of&OF 




a 

9 

JH 




REX MORGAN 

f I THINK > 
RIGHT, - 
MELISSA 1 
V/ELCOM 
IDEA OF 
BETSY 
MICKY l 


YES ' HOT ONLY WOULD 

thev se compahy for her, 

BETSY IS RESPONSIBLE AND 
OLD ENOUGH TO LOOK AFTER 
MELISSA l 


WHY DON'T YOU 
RUN OVER TO THE 
HOSPTTAL AT NOON 
AND DISCUSS IT 
WITH HER? 


U DO THAT/ WHILE^ 
M THERE TLL ALSO LOOK 
IN ON ALICE BARROT 
TO SEE WHETHER SHE 
NEEDS ANYTHING 
FROM HER HOUSE, 
SUCH AS A ROBE 
AND SLIPPERS / 



GARFIELD 


TH6RE*S NO , ^V/JO JEST « T 'S GONNA ' 

An. irp 


[AHCHOgi 










iflawi Bwf& 


THE PURGE: 

The Purification of French Collabo- 
rators After World War 0 
By Herbert & Lottman. 332 pages. $19.95. 
William Morrow, 105 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Reviewed by Douglas Porch 

T HE French have always been a vezy his- 
torically minded paople. Alexis deTocque- 
vfllc observed in the tumultuous year of 1848 
that Paris politicians appeared to be acting out 
the Revolution of 1789, “warming themselves 
by lhe Ares of our father’ passions,” rather 
than breaking new ground. 

And so it was during tbe liberation of France 
in 1944, which is tbe subject of “The Purge.*' 
The same reverence for the past, the same 
complicity with ancestors who had snubbed 
Louis XVI in like manner, cansed spectators at 
a Lyon tribunal to keep their hats firmly an 
their heads when tbe judges filed into the 
courtroom. The postwar minister of justice, 
Pieno-Henri Teitgsn, boasted to die Consulta- 
tive Assembly in 1946 that his courts had 
sentenced 3,920 collaborationists to death, 
1.508 to hard labor, and 8^00 to prison, a 
record that nearly equaled that of the revolu- 
tionary tribunals of 1793. 

Even before the Allied landings of Jane 
1944, Resistance fighters busied themselves 
executing Vichy officials. Once the German 
armies began to retreat, the retd bacchanalia 
began, focusing especially on those women 
accused of “horizontal coIlaboratiotL" Most 
escaped with a haircut of the scat generally 
dispensed by military barbers. 

Hastily convened courts- martial applied in 
full the Provisional Government’s instructions, 
that “you cannot remain passive in the face of 
tbe people’s anger.” 

with such a premising beginning, the “Rev- 
olution of 1944/ as the supporters of Vichy 
were to call it, bas left behind many myths, the 
most prominent of which is that as many as 
120,000 people poished in the rigfement de 
compm. Lottman joins other historians in ar- 
guing far a far smaller number, around 10,000, 
still higher than the 4,500 suggested by Ameri- 
can historian Robert 0. Paxton. 

In fact this French revolution, like so many 
others, quickly firylM. Lottman has e gat n ined 


Solution to Friday's Puzzle 


□EQDD □□□ C333QQ 

□□□HE ana aanaa 

QDDQIH □□□ QQEHQEil 
BDQQ3D □□□13 □□□ 
nnn qqq edqs ehqq 
□□QaaaiDa □□□ 
□□□□a □□□□ □□□□ 
□□□□a nan □□□□□ 
dehs □□□□ aaaaa 
nics scoassEis 
oizio ana E3D3 aaa 

QDS □□□□ □□□□□□ 

□□□□a a as annas 
Eonsa nan □□□□□ 
acDHS aaa □□□□□ 


tly» justice dispenscu w 
the first few abgry manihs bad paNM. 
briefly revived by the n^ of Fr^*^rcg- 
ees cm the fafl of the Reich m Apifll945 C. 

Preach rapidly lost interest m pumshment 

If the disruptie® of the invasion and the 
delays in setting up a system iof justice caused 
much frustration in the eariy of *e 
liberation, it undoubtedly saved lives md con- 
tributed to more just sentences m the king 
term. Retribution nawrany fell upon tbe most 
visible supporters of Vichy, but with Jacques 
Ddriot SES in the waij Kerre Lav^ draped 
before a firing squad half-de«l already from a 

suicide attOTpCwi"” awa ^P? ^ De 
d*Yeu, and some or the more accessible mem- 
bers of the Militia punished, tempera began to 

^°As a result, the courts were left with only a. 
few small fish to fry. By 1949, 60 percent of 
Frenchmen were calling for an amnesty. Less 
than 3,000 people accused of collaborarionmL 
crimes were stQJ in jail in 1951, and most of 
these were released by the 1953 amnesty. 

o.m .1 • Mtlu norhollv PYTllflTflM 


truer for the French than in World War U. 
where loyalties were confused — few were-as; 
unlucky as the Vichy minister of the interior,) 
Pieare Pudbeu, who escaped to North Africa to. 
join the Free French in 1943 only to be shot for; 
n& troubles. , _ . . .q.,,- 

Tbe vast majority of Frenchmen m J940- 
sirnply carried on with business as usual. There 
was sopv H h'n g comfcatmg in normalcy. And 
even though Vkfay had been discredited by 
1943, the F*ospect of an Allied invasion and an 
insurrection made the reasons for the armistice, 
of 1940- — the preservation of the social order 
as the highest good — more compelling than 
ever in 1944. . .*■* 

This attitude helped to determine 
would be purged. Despite a few obvious exanT' 
pies, which Lottman rites, businessmen, ex- 
perts awl bureaucrats survived almost intact 
A of professional solidarity prevented 
amatenra from bring imposed from the out- 
side, even in the army, which the government 
at first sought to purge thoroughly. The tech* 
nocratic nature of their functions often made it 
impossible to blame them for excesses air to 
replace them, 

But, apart from the obvious cases, collabora- 
don went im pimkhM because, in the condi^ 
dons of occupied France, most Frenc h men did 
not see collaboration as a moral choice. One 
slipped into it alinoa imperceptibly. After aD, 
the Germans had been part of the French 
landscape since 1940, andfby all accounts had 
behaved decently in the wnall towns and vil- 
lages they had occupied for four years. This did 
not nmlrft one pro-German, only human. Ajll 
even the choice between Resistance or the 
Militia for many young men often turned on a. 
hair. Who could blame someone for making 
the wrong choice in 1942 when tbe Germans 
seemed the victors and the prospects for fibers: 
don remote? In a France' where normalcy had 
to be created because it had ceased to emst; it 
was difficult to hold a grudge for long against 
those who had merely sought to survive. 

Douglas Perch, Mark W. Clark Professor p) 
History at The Citadel, wrote das review for The 
Washington Post l 


BRIDGE 


. By Ala^.Truscoct; 

T HIS Writer suggests that 
the declarer should assume 
that a defender had no dunce 
when be plays an honor. Those 
who find the baric theory con- 
fusing will be even more con- 
fused by the diagramed dcaL 

It is a modified version of a 
recent knockout team match 
decided by a margin of 1 inter- 
national point 

Four hearts is reached by a 
normal route after East has 
overcalled in spades. Spades 
are led and continued, and 
South ruffe the third round 
with the heart eight West 
ovenuffc with with the jack 
and exits with a diamond. 
South wins in dummy with the 
ace, leads the heart king , and 
reaches this position: 


. west 
ass 
o— 

« q 10 7 


NORTE 

4M 

V — 

4 J862 

+ — 

EAST 

iiiiii:* 

*— 

SOOTH 

460 

V — 

0 AS 


Sooth leads a trump and 
must guess tbe location of the 
ten when tbe six is played. 

If he nnsguesses by playing 
the ace; his partner win teD 
him: “You should-go by . re- 
stricted choice. If East began 
with Q-10 doubleton he might 
well have played the ten.'’ 

But if South finesses the 
nine and loses because East, 
not West, turns out to have the 
ten, he will be told: “You 
should go by restricted choice. 


If West began with J- 10-6-2 be 
ought well have ovenuffeA 
with the ten.” 

Confusingly, theory cancels 
out theory. “Drink deep” said 
the Sage of Twickenham oq) 
the subject of learning, “or- 
taste not the Pierian spring.’! 

NORIB 
A 42 
O A 10 a 3 
O 3 882 
*1082 

WEST EAST 

His. * iK"’ 

-* Q J S *K963 • 

SOUTH (D) 

♦ A K 10 8 
9 KQ4 

0 A 9 4 

♦ A 74 

Both side* were votaoiutde. vn* 
Hddtas: • 

South Wot North E«( 

1N.T. Pwa 2* Pms 

3 * Pan J N.T. Pass „ 

Pms Pass 

West led the ebb queen. 


Hinault Wins Tour deFrance Time Trial 


TreiO. 27 73 ttl — 731. 

31 -77 ™ - 


By Samuel Abe 

Inumatkmat Herald Tribune 

NANTES, France — Bernard 
HmaulL dispelled all the doubts 
and rumors about his health Sat- 
urday by winning the first major 
test in the Tour de France bicyde 
race, a 6 1 .5-kilomeier (38-mile) 
rime trial, and moving into third 
place in the overall standings. 

But Greg LeMond kept alive 
all the rumors about his rivalry 
with Hinault for the leadership of 
the La Vie Claire team by finish- 
ing second. 44 seconds back. 

LeMond. a 25-year-old Ameri- 
can. would have been even closer 
if his rear tire had not been punc- 
tured seven kdometers from the 
finish. He lost nearly 40 seconds 
before a replacement bicycle 
could be unleashed From the roof 
of the team car and be could start 
moving again. 

He would not say that tbe flat 
had cost him victory, and Hinault 
did not entertain the suggestion. 

Hinault has had enough prob- 
lems of his own. He did badly in 
the team time trial tbe Saturday 
before and then came down with 
conjunctivitis, a common eye ail- 
ment for racers on dustblown 
roads. The combination led to 
widespread reports that he was 
weaker than be had admitted, es- 
pecially since, a t 31 and in bis 
final year of raring. Hinault has 
not won a major race this season. 

Riding Saturday in bis native 
Brittany, be took a long step to- 
ward overall victory. Hinault cov- 
ered the distance in the individual 
race against the dock in 1 hoar 18 
minutes 46 seconds. 

LeMond was the only other 
rider in the 191-man field to fin- 
ish in under 1 hour 20 'minutes, 
beating «ha» time by 30 seconds- 

“I knew during the workout 
this morning that I would go 


weH," Hinault said. “It's only one 
victory but it's a victory.” 

The big loser of the day was 
Laurent Figuou, a Frenchman 
who leads the Systfeme U team 
and was the winner of the Tour in 
1983 and 1984. 

Frgnoo finished 32d, 3:42 be- 
hind HmaulL He offered no ex- 
cuses. *T didn’t do well," he said. 

Asked if he was pleased with 
Fignon's showing. Hinault said 
no. “Fm never happy to see a 
racer finish in difficulty.” he said 

Besides Hinault and LeMond, 
Saturday’s other big winners were 
Stephen Roche of Ireland, who 
Kiritiwi third, and Camera team- 
mat e Urs Z hnm c rma nn of Swit- 
zerland. who was fifth. 

Roche has not finished a stage 
race this year because of injuries 
to his left knee in a six-day race in 
Paris last hS. "Tbe lcoee is line 
now," he said a few days agp. 
“It's the rest of me that’s out of 
shape.” 

l ike Roche. Zunmermam is a 
fine dimbor, but his qualities as a 
tune triahst have been suspect 
Tbe Car rent teammates have 
served warning they wffl be hard 
to beat in tbe mountains. 

“Do they have a better team . 
than we do?” Hinault said. “We'll . 
see, won’t we?” Then be added, 
“Our team morale is very strong. 
Everybody knows what he has to 
do.” 

Hinault certainly did before 
Saturday’s start. Deep in concen- 
tration, be sat on the starting 
ramp without looking up as the 
timer counted off the seconds. 
Then he set his jaw. exhaled and 
boiled off. 

The course, mainly back roads, 
made a huge loop just outride of 
Nantes and passed through many 
villages where Saturday was the 
most writing day since the last 
artichoke harvcsL . 



SPORTS BRIEFS 


Pudca Sets World Mark of 5:28.69 in 2,000: 

LONDON (AP) — Maririca Puica of Romania set a world record for the 
women’s 2,000 meters by docking 5 minutes 28.69 seconds at an international track 
and field meet here Friday night. 3 

Puica, the 3,000-meler Olympic champion, ran away from Zola Budd and 
Yvonne Murray of Britain in the final 200 meters to lower the two-year-old mark of 
5:28.72 set by Tatyana Karan kina of tbe Soviet Union. 

Mansell Wins, Takes Over Formula 1 Lead 


Formula One driver standings by winning the British Grand Prix here Sundajf 
Hoping to become Britain's first world chanmoon since James Hunt in IP 7 £ 
MansclL 31, won for the fourth time in the last five races. 

Mansell finished five seconds ahead of his Williams Honda teammate, Brazilian 
Nelson Piquet. Defending champion Alain Frost of France, the leading driver 
entering Sunday’s race, was third in his McLaren. 

The race was marred by a nine-car pileup just after the start in which French 
driver Jacques Laffite. who was equaling Graham HUTs record of 176 grand-prix 
races, broke both ankles and a teg. 

The accident, at the end or the main pit straight, occurred when Belgian Thierry 
Bou isen’s Arrows BMW hit the left-ride safety barrier and rebo und ed b ack across 
the track; the Zakspeed of Baton Jonathan Palmer and Canadian Alan Berg’s 
Osefla collided with it Lafitteias into the barrier on the right - 

King Has 1-Stroke Lead in Women’s Open 


KETTERING, Ohio (AP) — Betsy King shot a 2-under-par 70 Saturday to hold! 
a one-stroke lead over Ayako Oknmoto after three rounds of the rain-soaked uiP 
Women's Open golf tournament. 


LoaSGraWV 

Bernard Hjnatdft “We’D see, won't we?” 


Tens of thousands of people 
lined the road, many sitting at 
picnic tables corned with dOths 
weighted against the wind with 
wine bottles. 

The weather was cool and over- 
cast; die picnickers' wine bottles 
were quickly emptied. 

The road itself was mainly flat, 
with a long and gently ascending 
grade known to racers as a false 


flat. There were do serious dimbs 
and only a few soft hills. 

‘’Magnificent course.” de- 
clared Lais Ocaua, a formidable 
lime triahst a decade ago and the 
winner of the J973 Tour de 
France: Now he is a commentator 
for a Spanish radio station and 
was driving the cooree behind Pe- 
dro Delgado, a Spaniard with (he 
PDM team based in the Nether- 
lands. 


Ofcamoto, of Japan, putted only 23 times in posting a second straight 69 that out 
her id second place at 214. It was three shots back to Judy Dickinson. Sallv I® 

211 a i^ e *** matched par 72. Dickinson? 

woo shared the second-round lead with King, dipped to a 74. - 

An afternoon downpour delayed play for 2 hours I7imnotes* lOpIavere still w ' 
on the course when play was temporarily halted for the third’strmght day. ^ 

Australia Routs Argentina in Rugby, 26-0 : 

SYDNEY (UPI) -Australia UouncedArgeatioa, 26-0. in Saturday’s finale of a' 
two-match rugby union senes. Australia had won the opener 39-19 aweekeariitir 
Fullback David Campese scored two tries (raising his total' to 19 in 24 tests! No 1 

LStd^d^riT^ MOlhCr Midiad Lyna8h kicked four penalty^ W 

NFL, Union Agree to Drug-Test Arbitration 

V^INGTON lAf) — The National Football League and the players' uoiof 
agredd late Friday to binding arbitration over Commissioner Pete Rozellc's olan fhr 
mandatory, random drug testing. pianror 

The league agreed not to implement Ohs plan until arbitrator Richard Kasher 
decides whether Rozefie has the authority to order testing beyond that allowed bv 
the collective bargaining agreement. Kashcr’s derision is expected in mid-Sen lum- 
ber. about a week after the season begins. 
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Pullouts Threaten Games; Budd Is Ruled Ineligible 


. .-■‘Oi 


, r r CHAMPION — Evander Holyfidd, left, dethroned World Boxing Association 

^ttf-heavyweight trtfist Dwiglil Muhammad Qawi on a 15 -roond a >q pKt: dedsion 
r. day in Atlanta. Holyfleld, 23 , had fought only 11 tinvy as a pro since win n i ng the 
^'-*£<5 * : je medal at the 1%4 Olympics aid had never g one more dwm right rounds. 
— ! 


Cnnpiledby Our Staff From Dtspcaches 

LONDON — The withdrawals of five 
African states have shaken the organizes of 
the tjpcoomig Commonwealth Games, Bri- 
tain’s premiere sporting event 

"It is having a very dampening effect on 
the whole spirit” of the games, said Kenneth 
Borthwick, chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee, after the announcement Saturday in 
. Nairobi that Kenya was staying away from 
the July 24- Aug. 2 games in Edinburgh- 

Last Wednesday, Ghana and Nigeria an- 
nounced boycotts; Uganda withdrew on Fri- 
day, and Tanzania announced its withdrawal 
an Snnday. 

The boycotters said they had been moti- 
vated by Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er's rejection of tougher economic sanctions 
against South Africa and by the iadusioa on 
the English team of two South African-bom 

athletes; nmocr 2ok Bndd 

and swimmer-Armette Cowley. 

Later Sunday, the Commonwealth Games 
Federation banned Budd, 20, and Cowley, 
19, from taking part in the games. 

During a six-hour ma t in g in Edinburgh, 
the federation said Budd failed to meet the 


residential qualification. Spokesman Peter 
Heailcy said “it was noted that 7ria Budd 
was seeking eligibility on the basis that her 
normal place of residence was England.” 

Budd. who owns a bouse in southern En- 
gland, and who ran fen Britain in the Los 
Angela Olympics after a speedy- and contro- 
versial granting of citizenship, frequently vis- 
its her family in South Africa and trains 
there. 

Budd has represented England in various 
international events, including the world 
cross country chamkmships, which she has 
won for the past two years. She obtained a 
British passport on April 6, 1984, because 
her paternal grandfather was Britisb-bom. 

Cowley was given a British passport in 
January 1985 but lives in the United States. 
■ 

Kenya and Nigeria are the continent's 

most important Common wealth sporting na- 
tions. Nigeria's 51-member squad was to 
have been the biggest from Africa; Kenya 
would have sent 46 athletes. 

"It is a very difficult situation for us be- 
cause we are at the receiving end of all this,” 
Borthwick said. *T would fervently hope 


there is not now going to be a domino ef- 
fect" 

Borthwick said he had wrinen to the bends 
of slate of the remaining 53 compering na- 
tions urging them to come to Edinburgh, but 
masted that even if the boycott spread "the 
games would still be a success.” 

Kenya's move took games officials by sur- 
prise. Kenyan athletes, who had been ready 
For departure, had been expected to excel in 

the country's two traditionally strong areas 

— middle- and lnng diflancf r unning — and 
boxing. 

Among Kenya’s potential medal winners 
were Olympic steeplechase champion Julius 
Korir, 10.000-meter specialist Mike Musycld 
and runners Sammy Kosfci, Julius Kariuki, 
Joshna Kipketnboi and Paul Kipkoech. 

Borthwick said the boycotteis still could 
fhimg p their minds. They are assured of a 

warm welcome," he said “Until su<* time as 
we receive official notification of a with- 
drawal, we would urge them to come.” 

Three other African countries, Botswana, 
Zambia and Zimbabwe, were reported to be 
considering joining the boycott of what the 
organizers had termed the “friendly games." 


Speculation also mounted that the boycott 
could spread to the Caribbean, where Anti- 
gua and St Vincent were said to be studying 
the situation. 

Even before the boycott began, the games 
were wracked by financial problems, A huge 
shortfall in sponsorship led to a “save-the- 
gatnes” fund-raising effort coordinated by 
millionaire publisher Robert Maxwell. 

Maxwell, now chairman of the Common- 
wraith Games Company, joined other offi- 
cials Saturday in appealing to the boycotting 
countries to change their minds. 

“I appeal to their leaders to reconsider 
their actions,” Maxwell said. “It cannot be 
denied” that the boycotts “are a disappoint- 
ment. but let's keep it in bounds. We have 
over 3,000 competitors. Those who have so 
for withdrawn represent less than 5 percent 
of that total. 

“Even if the Africans don’t attend, there 
will still be 500 more competitors than at the 
lost games." he said. 

The Commonwealth group of 49 nations, 
including 15 African states, is made up of 
Britain and most of its former colonics and 
territories. (AP. AFP ) 
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Baseball 


and Saturday’s Major League line Scores 

Li-A^fnUMyS RESULTS 
- ■■ -, v SUUMCAM LEAGUE 
.. V Pint Gone 


Oran IV) and Carter. 
Mohter, IfrfL 


-0,2-2. ■ 


S I 

5 I 


-- ■ .-VS* 

r.r - - ' ' auMI tt> and Parrtab; Saber- 
. Quirk. W-f=arr. 6-1. 


,:,S Q^ 

■ ' '2Bty- 


t <*ln ■ 


I 1 



**-• M-sj. ‘ 'HR— Kanaas atv. WWta (in. 
’•'t’-iS 1 SaOBbd Oom* 

•m m* m *i — > n a 
wsmsM w-7 n i 

^VMl 13), Harngndnz (9LCamtt- 
J Lowry, ParrM (ft); Leonard, 

; ^ ' [81 and Sandbars. W— 

~ 1^-OuMcn, ML S^-Cnme- 

i l'— D ntreB, Grubb (3). CotOns (IK 

- . r «-. IN NO II 

.. ■ IMftMl 

&<r Jill (2), Mobter (6). WUHans (9) 

. y . ""-t; Patrvdll (61 j Candlottl and 

. - 7 ^SandtattlM. L-Wllt*ftLHR— 

-fail (16). 

,7.ri C y. «* ni nt-6 n i 

-• r(ll.On H var o« (MandTatnma, 
vrrr-(|-oatattoaEfcM»™(5),Hanfca(9) 
- . .^ s arttnn(9).W-EtcUwnLXaL- 
: -Hftwb rm.Mft a Oakk—LPo- 

11 ^-oronta, Gordo (J). 

" * . ftlft ftll 110—6 IS ■ 

■ ' - l -iVand Boone; Samar, LoUar (7) 
• McCaafcin. 10-& L— Soovor, 

— . -• i- "ittfornia. J n d raw 2 <9}. 

. ftll •» ftlft— I 13 ft 

6 • 


•'.T 


hh 1 1 m;e 


!»-■ 


06). 




s|‘OUTSBHli 

f - .Kj; Nl in IN- 6 11 ■ 

i ! M ill ,0“*** (W and Ma ro dftt Butaor. 

; .. fc-.f. \Y t! 'l.itA*' YeW (8), Oellean (W and Alta*. 

” I,1J , fBh, 9-4. Lr-aolctwr. 1-6. HRs— 


'•'“in no (61. Robinson (7) aid Ortte 
enaucr 15), Minton (6), MDsvb 
_W— wina 2X L-Camon. Oft- 
en. HRa— Pltteburah.Dta* (4). 
San Franetfca. UrOtt CO 

‘‘iTURDAY’S RESULTS 
-AMERICAN LEAGUE 

NS m 2»— It U ft 




II Win-. I- 1 * 1 


f h 


rrfe 


Smr (2). Cleveland, Carter (15). 
Snyder IB). 

•N in aftft-2 5 • 

SOB ns NX— 1 6 I 
women; ciamora and Gatenan. 
b 15-1 L-Wm,W. HR — Boston. 
I). 

Nl Nl ftU-S 16 ft 
KM ON 011-3 6 ft 
ONen (ft), Lotnar (ft). Ontt- 
Terttokn.- Kay, Lama (ft). 
4W> (9) nd Mamnaz, Whitt (ft). 
" Ml l— K ay. »6. Sv— O nt tvaros 
Aland, Cansoco (22). 

■m BN NT— 4 9 ft 
20ft NO n*— 7 T2 1 
• mand (4), Pocofln (4LO"Neal (7). 
' >) ana Pcrrtahi LelbrandL Parr 
. (9)andSundbera.W— LaBzrandt, 
.S3. Sv — Jackaan (1). HRa— Da- 
Mil 17J. Kansas atv, Wttson 15). 

ON KM lBft-3 I ft 
IN SM SI*—* 13 • 
Havana (6), Jonot (ft) and 
b, Natsen (3). Schmidt (7) ml 
-MUM*, 5-4. L D Bd dlct ra r . 11-*. 
t (5). HR— Oaleosa Hiriatt (6). 

an ut wo— t u s 
000 NO MM 6 I 
Ml hosmv; Smithson. Andanon 


li* ILf 1- >I " 




. j n 'Ji^Leagne St andin gs 

. { t *l^ 4ERICAN LEAGUE 


East bhrUon 




*• 


lr-> 


^ 


in 


.ira!* 


\Tt: 




•* 1 v . " 

as* - 1 ' ! 

— Vi • 

*> -VEW* ' 


|*l »*••»* V “’ 


v, S - 1,n 




XD 


W L 

Ptf. 

OB 

56 

X 

Ml 

— 

SO 

38 

568 

7 

46 

X 

548 

9 

46 

40 

J3S 

TO 

47 

42 

JOB 

Wfe 

42 

44 

m 

14 

40 

45 

jn 

15» 

DtvWoa 




47 

39 

so 

— 

46 

41 

JO 

m 

40 

47 

MO 

71fc 

29 

46 

AM 

TVS 

39 

50 

AO 

9W» 

36 

51 

AU 

im 

33 

56 

J71 

UK 

U. LEAGUE 



Dtotetea 




W 1 

m 

KL 

SB 

SB 

25 

jm 

— 

46 

X 



6t 

43 

J> 

17W 

36 

47 .434 22 

26 

49 

AM 

S 

25 

49 

ATT 

23ft 

t Dtvtoloa 




47 

40 

-548 

— 

47 

40 

540 

— 

*4 

43 

JD6 

3 

42 

45 

JD 

5 

40 

44 

576 

5ft 


in **m4N*‘- * ■ 


39 4ft M9 * 


(5).Dowta(9l and Pim tt Tllnsi t n I 
Smithson, M HRs— New York, PaoUorulo 
(21). Posnaa U). 

30 sn lift— is n 2 
IN mint- 9 is a 
Road, Huta mann (6) and ILBrodiav; Wtv 
man,Cocanowftr(31,G(baan(6),C)aar(9)and 
Mnora^chroadar.W — RaasLHXL— Wavmon, 
2L5v— Hutsmonn (4). H Rs-SaoHta. P^md- 
lay (9). Milwaukee, MoDtor (4). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE " 

Stl Mft BftM IK 2 
Rowley. KLGraas M.Tatatw (7) and Rayn- 
oidK Rvnl Smith (7) and Mtaaroeft. W- 
Ryon, &*. L Howler, 1V& Sn^-Smltb (17). 
HR— ^ Houston. Walker (2). 

Atlanta MS 9M IBB— 1 7 4 

New York BM ftlft 5BX— II 15 3 

Mftltf, DBdmon (3), Anenmochar (7), 
AdCBT (7) and VUftll: Aguilera. McDowa r (ft). 



Clemens Wins 15th 
As Sox Edge Angels 


'-F 


Brartv. W Kreknw. 114L L Rhndan. 94. 
HR— PtmburWL Pons Ui. 

BN ON lift— 2 11 ft 

(7) and Eutara; Martkwn. 
McOura (ft) and BSanMIa w— Danny. H. 
L MnrHnar, M. sin Rsblasin (7). 

5L Loots 9N1NNB— B 7 • 

Sen Mho am in bn ■ t* • 

ForadL Doylay (73. WtarraH (») and LnVU- 
Dart.- Whltaon. Laffarta (6L WotSsr (91 and 
Kaonady.8oGEy(ft).W— Porsctk7-6.Lr— Whit- 
son. ft-L Sv— wocrad (IS). HR— Sob Dtaon, 
(ft). 

' * MMU9-M1 I 

IN IN ftlft— 4 6 I 

Treat. Lynch (6) oodDavts.-Eana.DkaU), 
HlodMduar (6). Hawaii (ft), vonda Baev (9) 
and TwvfaB.lM.witi.Hll lllartawtiTJ- 
4. HR— QUcnoa Durham (lOL 


Cycling 


Goodwill Games 


' :' l ;.Jl-a(9) 

. wtSMtmar. Fide (9)- W Dfam n . 
“ '5lst«r, Su-Aosa (22). HR— 
— -Opkijn ns>. 

•02 BN m — 9 B ft 
■Nftftl ON— 3 7 ft 
1 'C'atiar (7) and Wvnesnr; Haatan, 
ml 5a MG. W — Drnbak, 1-2. L— 
v— Fisher (4). HRa— Now York. 
20), Pomuo (7). 

__ NO 20 It)— 9 M 1 

m IN Ml— 3 7 ft 
a 3. Bradley; Laarv. Gibson (4). 
iwl Schroeder. W Mcra m , 7-4. 
K HRs— Seattle, Tarltfcull (14), 
(12). Mirwoukm, Doer 05). 

KL TATIONAUTZAGua 
•- K BOB m Nft-3 S 3 

, : y WtMHft-t 6 I 

' ~ ' F ranen (9) and Butara ; MOGaf- 
* ^eder (6). Burke (ft) and FMmar- 
. — ldaon.66. L McC o m aon. S< 
.. i-tl4). 

-■T SM Mft ftlft— 4 S I 

•V.-. IN IN IN-1 5 1 

(6>,.Bodroalan (ft) and Run- 

" erteW (ft). Smith (9) and AMiby. 
4-1 L— Scott, 9-6. 5v — Bednwkm 
hlladaliMa, Haya» (5). Houston. 

aw IN ftftft— B 2 2 
30 110 ftftH— II 12 ft 
■cMurtry Ca.OMnft (■> and Vlr- 
.. tfez and Cartar, Hotun (6). W— 
■ *M. I 

* . rar 

ON 112 Nft— 6 M • 
I BOO ON Tftft-3 ft ft 

* .Gompert (61, Smith (Blond Do- 
vtt. Rat aa (6), Nledanfuar (ft). 
Ttavfne. W— Sondanon. 4^. L— 
-1 Sv— Smith (14). HRa— CWco- 
3 2 CH). Los Anodes, Motuoak 


Tour de France 

NINTH STAGE 
(fat Nantes) 

OUnPeMLI-MION i Bte r time MaO 
1, Bomard Hkmatb Franca, lhour la mln- 
utas 46 seconds, overoaa anaad 29.12 matv 
X Gm Lomond, United State* 44 Mode 
behind. 

X Stephan Radio, Inetand,! minute 1 sao- 
ond behind. 

A Juflon CotNN Soata. 1^4 baNnd. 

& Ur» Zlii ui iar iiKn e L N NHuni );42. 
4 Joroon Pedersen, Donmorn, ir4L 
7. Joel Peflor, Fnns, 1A 
ft, 5Uvono CORttnL Italy. liSft. 

9. Robert M0lor, Britain, 2:00. 

Nl J ean r ranco ls Barnard, France 2:06. 
TBITH STAGE 

(Nantes is PaUtars, IN knematara) 
LAii8aLiaaftSarrDPta.SpafaL4 hours 0:16 


2. JeanOaudB Banot France 1 second be- 
hind 

X Eric Vautsmentsifc Betaben . 2^1 mh- 
dii behind 

4. Franck Hosts, Betotam, same nmo. 

X Joesf liackens, Betoiwn. aL 
. 4. Johan van Dor VsMa Batokim, aJL 
7. Jea n -Louts Gauthier, Francs. sX 
X Fronds Castatnu. Fnncs si. 

9. Jaan-Ftillb>pe Van Dai Braids, Bat 
slum, aL 

•ML MatMen Hermans. Ndharfa n d s. si. 

OVERALL LEADERS 
L j. ,-sen Padersen. Danmark, R.UA 
X Joel Pallor. FroncA 1:0 behind. 

X Station Rocha, Iretood. v.os, 

4. Barnard Htaautt, Francs, 1:M. 

■ X Thierry Marts. Franca, 134 
A Chartea Mottat, Franca. 1KJ. 

7. Urs Ztmmerma nn , Switzerland. 1MX 
X Grna LoMond. UX Id®. 

9. Eric Vonderaerden, Batohim, 2:16. 

IX Robert Miliar, Britain. fc34 
11. Damlntaae Galana, Fratcs. 2^L 
IX Laurent Ftaan. Franc*. X44. 

IX Guido BaatomnL Italy, 2^58. ‘ 

, 14. Bruno Candtlat. France. 3z5f. 

15- Jm-Franpit Barnard. France. 10. 


»:■( ONIU ftQft-4 9 3 

.J-) IN SH 009—2 S 1 

- efi (I) and Laval Hers; Hawkins. 
T". ■ Stoddard (9) and Kennedy. W— 
. -Hawkins. 64. S r- W orrell (14). 

i M 1 


Auto Racing 


BRITISH GRAND PRIX 
L Nisei Monsell, Britain. Williams Honda. 
31549 kilometers In 1:30:3X471 

X Nelson PlaueL Brazil, WtHiams Honda 
5574 s edconds behind ' 

X Alain PtasL Pnmca McLaren TAG, one 
kip behind 

4 Rene Arnoux, Franca Usler. two tas 

5 Martin Brondle. Btltala Tyrrell Re- 
nault, three lops 

A PWMppeSIrWff. FrancxTvrrell RenouiL 
three taps 

7. Johnny Dumfries, Britain. Lotus Re- 
nault, three kips 

x Derek Warwick. Britain, Brabham 
BMW. three lops 

9. Jonathan Pa I mar. Br tl o fab Total led . Nw 
laps 

DRIVER STANDINGS 
L Nisei McnselL Brttahv 47 pamts 
X Ala to Pros!, France, 43 
X Ayrton Senna. Brazil. 3* 

A Ketson Ptauet. Brazil, 0 
X KBko Rastoara. Finland, 17 
x Jocaues Lafnte. France. 14 
7. Ron* Amou*. France 11 
X Stefan Johansson. Sweden. 7 
9. Gerhard Berser, Austria, and Mkhele 
AJborclo, Italy, 6 
IX Martin Bruodle, Britain. 4 
11 . Tea FabL Holy, and Rlccarda Patresx 
Italy, 2 

IX PhMppa SlreHL Franc*, 1 


tor Manakotf. USSR. 54 paints. 

HANDBALL 

Man 

Poland 20, Soviet Union 29 
United States 2X Czechoslovakia 21 
Soviet Union 3X Iceland 17 


VOLLEYBALL 

(CbampleasMP 


ad) 


Football 


Peru X Japan 2 

Czematovakki X West Germany 0 
North Korea X Eaet Germany 0 
Soviet Union X United States 1 
Fftrsmsee: iwdst UaknXParuO 054.156. 
«-»)- 

WATER POLO 

ChamatoodHe: Sovla) Union IX United 
States X Third 


CFL Standings 

Eastern p Mst on 

W L T rP PA PIS 
Ottawa - 2 1 0 5J 4* 4 

Toronto 2 l o 9 4» 4 

Horn titan 12 8 9® 2 

Montreal 0 2 0 » 40 ft 

Western DMIskm 

W L T PF PA PtS 
Edmsnion 3 o 0 » 52 ft 

Brit an* 2 1 0 69 70 4 

Caisory 1 3 0 if 64 2 

Saskatehwt, 12 fl 47 1»1 2 

Wkmlpes 1 2 0 84 54 2 

SATURDAY’S RESULTS 
Hamfltan 2L Wtantaea 11 
Edmonton 31. SasWWmon W 


United State 5, Butoarfa 5 
Soviet Llnloa Ml MenooDa D 
united States X Turkey 2. 
SovW Untod IX JftftCR'B 
ManesoHa X Japan 2 
Bulgaria & Turkey 2 
United States X MoaDOltoX 



BASEBALL 
American i— ftft 

BOSTON— Ptaced Tew Armas, autfleMer. 
an ISdav dbabtod 1 1st. caited up LaSriteTle 
Tarvsr. auttteMer. trem Powtacket latorno- 



SWISS OPEN 
(At Gstaod) 
qaartamaais 

Enrilto Sanchez (4). Spain, del. Jakob Hte- 
sek. SwttzerianX « *- 7 - **■ 

Stefan Ettoerv II ). Sweden, def.Oamlr Ker- 
ettc. West Germany, 6-4. R 

jan G u i utiu ' M on. Sweden, det. MDraU Pen- 
tors (3). Sweden. 7* l-L 7-4. 

Roland Stadler, Swttxertard, def. Tante* 
SmW (8). CtechaslovakJa 6-X 4-4 
SanffimHs 

Ed bora deL Gunianm rt H. 

Stadhr def- Sanchez. *4*4 64. 

Flenf 

edbera det. Stadta, 7L5. ax al ax H 


CINCINNATI — Placed Dave Caneepdea 
dwttMlMMW weafaledliefc Rseoned 
Karl sunwsiLbdleMer.frMn Denver. Aawri- 
con As sociation. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Sent Will dark. M 
basMiHBi. to Phoenix, Pacific Coast League 
ter a 2Xdaylnlurv rehabilitation pariodrefro- 

oenvw ta July X 

FOOTBALL 


BUFFALO— Stoned Gay Testamur, nm 
tackle; BMr WML detaeta an* and Derek 
autelton. BMtadur. 

DENVER— Signed Thomas OandyrtunnlnB 
fanck, to a serUe of on e^r e ar m itrocts. 

LA. RAIDERS— Signed ttaataoa MsCal- 
tam, ruMdnB boric 

MIAMI— stoned Arnold Pranfci In, ItoM end, 
mte RWteV tem, runrdtia back. Agreed to 
terms wftt Larry Kalla nu s hnrft er. 

NEW ORLEAN S Si g n e d Aaron Hill sat* 

-ly; Von Jakax c anierbnek? Jerry Fife. gum. 

cr. and SU Dadd, othnsta toddx • 


BOXING 
I (MU 

Kartm3lionAbdnok I uii pn ev.USSR.dBf.Odl- 
lloArlax Venezuela, SftlTsen-Oktovtai Tser- 
ennfanw Menaada det. Ynlas Zotnudfe U A, 
4-1 ; Yen Tdial Ctm North KarecydeL Ruben 
Novmz. UA. 5-0; Mstfcm Munctmn, USSR. 
deL Kaattnlr Cho Iakov, Bulgaria, 54 
- - 51 Idle grams 

Rinvidas BJIyus. USSR, deL Ntamaanafn 
Nnratd u laa . Mongolta.5ft; AUkhall vidbnU, 
Butgortn,4teLOia a >wa n Hx North Korea 5- 
ft; David Griman, Venenieta, deL Lanlk Pa- 
pyon. USSR. 4-1; Arthur Johnson. UA. deL 
Hamilton Rodriqus*, Brazfl.54 
5* Kfloorams 

Bern ard Price. UA. del. Tsorsndorxh 
A manfaargaL Mongolia madtaol dtea. Ales- 
sank- A rtom lev, USSR, deL Pni I Sutcftffe, Ire- 
land, 54 CM Hen Kim, Nertta Kama daL John- 
ny^ vasauez.UA.54 Khvtaa Xhdrlaa ussr, 
deL Aleksandr Hrtstav, Butgaria M. 
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Caapiltdbf Ov Staff From Ddpattha 

BOSTON — Roger Qcnms, in 
a tmte np for the All-Star Game, 
nitriwi a fivo-hittex Saturday for 
Iris nugor leagire-lcadmg 15ih vio- 
toty azul Bill Buckner hit a two-nm 
home ran as the Boston Red Sox 
beat the California Angela, 3-2. 

Qemens, who had lost two 
straight after opening die season 

SATURDAY BASEBAIX 

with 14 consecutive victories, 
struck oat eight to raise his Ameri- 
can League-leading total to 146. It 
was tiie sixth comple te game Ibis' 
year for deepens, who is expected 
to start in Tuesday’s All-Star Game 
in Bouiton. 

The start of the game Saturday 
was delayed f or 1 43 mmntes and was 
played in a steady rain. 

T railing by 2-1 in the sixth, Bos- 
ton scored twice off loser MBce 
Witt. Marty Barrett led off with a 
angle to left and, with one oat, 
hit a 1-2 pitch over the 
outstretched glove of a leaping 


Scott Bradley each drove in four 
nms and John Moses to help down 
the Brewm^Mnwankee lost its sev- 
enth straight home g ttt pe, a chib 
record the franchise was 
moved [from Seattle. 

Reds 2, Expos (h In the National 
League; in Montreal, Cincinnati 
won for the fifth time in its last six 
games with Kurt Stillwell mri Bud- 
dy Befi hitting bone rans and John 
Demry and Ron Robinson pitching 
a two-hitter. 

Aura 4, FWBn 3: In Houston, 
Nolan Ryan wtfh his third straight 
Since Crim i ng off-fhe HjcaMeH fist 
and Tony Walker drove in three 
runs against Philadelphia. Ryan 
worked six nwrnig s and allowed 
only three hits, wanting five and 
striking oat eight. 

Mete 10, Braves I: In New York, 
Len Dykstra went 4-f or-5 to lead a 
15-hit attack and Rick Aguilera 
held Atlanta to five hits far seven 
inning s Hie Mets have outscored 
tike Braves by 26-2 in the first three 
games of a four-game series. 

Giams3,Phatesl: In San Fran- 
cisco, all-star pitcher Mike Krulow 
threw a seven-hitter while Rob 
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Jm GwtoMdi/llia AaooMd 7te« 

The (Sams* Rob^ Thompson, s&dmg m with the second of fais two trades Saturday against PSttsburgjh. 


ESHH5 Carter Helps Mets Clout Braves 

the sxth when Jack Howdl reached drovem one against Pittsburgh. 


base on Bodmer’s fiddmg error, 
stole second and scored on Wally 
Joyner's double down the right-field 
fink Joyner’s 71st nm batted in 
broke the team roolrie record of 70 
set by Lee Thomas in 1961. 


Jean Raxotamoraa Mo0agoecor,-A4, 3d;' 
Samson Khachatryan. USSR, aaL Kba Jan 
Cboa North Korea 50; Frank Rausebtaa 
Easf Germany, del. Vernon Mifirlff, U A. 
MAlMlcKflzaryan.USaR.dof. Robert McCar- 
thy. Ireland. 54 - 

68 Kllngnui 

‘ TcrrgaceSaumerlaMLUA.iteL'nianwiTa- 
btn, Ireland, 54 NarguUn Eahbot. Mongolia, 
def. Rariikfl Matumia, Tanzania. 

<U t O teBra mi 

Antafl K o mberav, Butga ri a doL Enfcen Six 
North Kama XX 

<7 K— grama 

Andrrf Troceako. USSR, def. MOdiallShirta. 
USSR. 3-2. Woffrarn Schmlat, Coal Gat m a n y, 
dot Sanction San, North Kona 54 Enusto 
Chavez, UA. def. William Watih, Ireland, 4-L 
Tlbor Moinar, Hungary, daL BagomO Atek- 
sandrav, Bulgaria, XX 

MytegWBRaaxUJU W o g g gd Romb itezhev. 
Butoorta liW. 3rd; Michael Mearar. UA. 
stopped Makoio Malika Twnania lAlst/ 
Victor Yoooray. USSR. deL John RekL Ire- 
taad.54 

75 KBogramt 

Ruslan ParomatUSSR, det KatbiStoganlv, 
Buigarta 54 Parker White. uX,doLJaae da 
Silva Brtzzn, 54 AM** Akatov, USSR. deL 
Carklft Herrwa Venezuela, 54 

Harvey Rlrinrds. UA. s topp e d Raban 
Mktezra Tanzania L Viter Ko ata wvsfcl, 
USSR, daL Andre KorazoeiL USSR. 54 Rene 
RR, East Germany, daL Jim O'Sullivan, Ire- 
land. 54 

71 KBegrams 

- Raman Slvlev, USSR, def. Manamad Vau- 
rtdtie, Algeria. 54 Sftzntefav Vovka. USSR, 
deL Vladimir Valov, USSR.54 Michael BenL 
UA_ det. SvDen Ruslnov, Bulgaria, 51 
CYCLINO 
Men 
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Cstfiaris 4, Padres 2: In San 
Diego, five doable plays helped St 
Louis beat Ed WMtson in bos first 
start since the New York Yankees 
traded him to the Padres. 

~ in it I- Tnmntn Cota 7, Dodgers 4 t In Los Ange- 

tor-JgTV Kfettnphrey singled in 
Dave Stewart scattered four hits Chicago's go4h«ul ran Lntbesev- 


over seven inning? and Mike Davis 
was hit by a pitch with the bases 
]onriryt i helping Oakland end a 
four-game losing streak. 

Royals 7, Tigers 4: In Kansas 
CSty, Missouri, WiDie Wilsoti led 
off tiie bottom of the first with a 
home ran and scored in the fourth 
to help beat Detroit 

Rangos 11, hatfana 6 : In Cleve- 
land, Scott Fletcher, Pete O'Brien 
and Toby Hanah each drove in two 
tons as Texas ended a three-game 

Truong afriri imri tialtnri an Trufian 

winning streak at three. 

Ya^ees «, Twins 0; In Mmne- 
^efis, rookie Scott Nielsen pitched 
a six-hitter in his second major- 
kagne start while Mike Pagfiarnlo 
and Dan Pasqua homerad to pace a 
15-hit attack that gave New York 
its fourth straight victory. The 
Twins have lost seven of their last 
10, all at home. 

White So® 6, Orioles 3: In Chi- 
cago, Harold Baines went 4-for-4 
and, with two on and two'out in the 
ninth, t ymriR a diving eatoh of Gal 
Ripken's bid for an extra base hit 
far Baltimore. 

Mariners 15, Browers 9: In Mil- 
waukee, Danny TartabuU and 


with and Leon Durham hit a two- 
nm homer in the eighth. (AP, UPJ) 

m Red Sox Suspend Boyd 

Dennis Boyd has been suspend- 
ed without pay for at least three 
days for writing out on the Red 
Sox in anger over being passed over 
Tar the all-star team. The Associat- 
ed Pre» reported from Boston. 

Boyd, 26, who has an 11-6 record 
with a 3.71 earaed-ran average, was 
suspended after he did not report 
far Friday night’s game against 
California. A three-day suspension 
would cost him $6,450, based on a 
contract paying $2,150 a day dur- 
ing the season. 

Boyd was fined $1,600 last Au- 
gnsi for missing a game and $2,150 
in April for repeating late for a 
Florida exhibition game. On 
Thursday evening, after learning he 
was not amoog-eight pitchers cho- 
sen by Kansas CSty manager Dick 
Hawser for the All-Star Game, he 
shouted obscenities and threw 
clothing around as he took off Ms 
rmiform l thwi left the ballpark. He 
went hams to nearby Chrisea and 
threatened to re turn to Ins perma- 
nent residence in Mississippi. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Diipaiches 

NEW YORK — Gary Carter 
found t«K> pitches to swing at and 
hit two harriers, the second a grand 
slam. In between, Danyi Strawberry 
found a pitcher to swing at . 

“That’s the' first tune I’ve ever 
been in a fight,” Strawberry said 
Friday night after die New York 
Mets romped past the Atlanta 
Braves, 11-0. “But when a guy hits 
you and then stares at you, what 
are yon supposed to do?” 

Carter drove in a career-high sev- 
en runs with his two homers. Sid 
Fernandez pitched a two-hitter. .be- 
came die top winner in Ihe Nation- 
al League and got three hits during 
his first major-league shutout. 

Bui whai had everyone talking 
was the incident in the first inning. 
After Carter hit a t hre e-r un homer, 
David Palmer hit Strawberry in the 
right hip with his next pitch. 

“I just tried to pitch him inside,” 
Palmer said. “It got away." 

Strawberry did not see it that way. 
He fhmg his bai and hdmec to the 
zmH rfwy H tire mound, 
threw his glove at the ro- 


bin), then plate umpir e Jerry 1 
ford pushed the pitcher away. 

Both benches a rat buflpens emp- 
tied, altbongb there was more shov- 
ing than swinging. When the inning 
ended. Strawberry and Palmer ex- 
changed words and glares. 

"I told him I was going to get 


FRIDAY BASEBAIX 

him, " Strawberry said. "This is one 
of those things where I fed I have 
to pay him back.” 

Carter knocked Palmer out of 
the game in the second inning with 
bis 10th grand slam in the majors. 
His 16th homer this year gave him a 
league-leading 65 RBL 

AH that somewhat overshadowed 
the pitching of Fernandez. Die left- 
hander, sdreted for Ihe NL’s all-star 
team, struck out nine and walked 
three: He did not allow a hit after 
* the third inning, and has given up an 
average of only 4.4 hhs per 9 in- 
nings. the best ratio in the mqors. 

Pirates 8, Giants 4: In San Fran- 
cisco, Rafael Bdliard hit a two-nm 
triple to help Pittsburgh rally with a 
five-run fifth. 

Ohs 6, Dodgers 3: In Los Ange- 
les, Gary Matthews homered twice 
and drove in four runs fro Chicago, 
and Manny Trillo returned from 
the disabled list with three hits. 

PfaflEes 4, Astros 1; In Houston, 
Von Hayes hit a two-run homer fro 
Philadelphia while the Astros were 
hdd to five hits. 

Reds 3, Expos 2: In Montreal, 
Bill GuDickson limited his former 
teammates to six hits over eight 
innings. Eddie Milner’s ground out 
drove in CmcmnatPs winning run. 

Cardinals 4, Padres 2: In San 
Diego, first baseman Steve Garvey’s 


error on a two-out grounder in the 
fourth let Teny Pendleton and 
Vince Coleman score for Sl Louis. 

Angels 5, Red Sox 0: In the 
American League, in Boston, Reg- 
gie Jackson hit his first homers 
since May 14. both off Tom Seaver. 
to back the shutout pitching of Cal- 
ifornia’s Kirk McCaskilL 
Royals 4, Tigers 3; Tigers 8, 
Royals 7: In Kansas City, Missouri, 
Frank White’s two-run homer beat 
Detroit in (be Gist game. Dare En- 
gle's RBI single in the 11th gave the 
Tigers a victory in the nightcap. 

Indians 7, Rangers 2: In Cleve- 
land, Andre Thornton drove in 
three nms against Texas as knuck- 
leballer Tom Candiotti won his 
league-high eighth complete game. 

Blue J«ys 6, A’s 5; In Toronto, 
Damaso Garcia hit a two-run 
homer and Wile Upshaw drove in 
two runs against Oakland. 

Orioles 4, Whhe Sox 2: In Chica- 
go, Ken Dixon allowed only fire hits 
fro 8% innings, striking out 13, and 
Cal Ripken homered for Baltimore. 

Yankees 9, Twins 3: In Minne- 
apolis, Doug Drabek gave up only 
three hits over six innings, Mike 
Pagharulo hit a three-run homer 
and Don Mattingly went 3-fro-5 
with three doubles fro New York- 
Mariuos 9, Brewers 3: In Mil- 
waukee^ Mike Morgan pitched a six- 
hitter for his fourth complete game 
this year and PhQ Bradley drove in 
three nms for Seattle. (AP, UP!) 


VANTAGE POINT/Randy Harvey 


West Germany 19, Mango rv 15 
Jetton 3L United States >1 
Soviet Union 29. Denmark u 
DIVING 

Mata sgrtegfaearzl: Nikola! DroztzzMn. 
USSR. 646.14 Points. Platform; — Serael Gurv- 
lev. Soviet Union. 40* JO paints. 

Women. Pl at f or m : AndazMo Sfosyutrvlcn. 
USSR, 45041 potato. 


Turner in Moscow: Heady Days of Wine and Poses 


LeaAageies Timer Sendee 

MOSCOW — Nearing the com- 
pletion of a three-hour ride ride 
down the Moscow River on the 
good ship Stepan Raiza, a Soviet 
sports official arired Ted Turner to 
join him in a toast As a rale, 
Turner rover drinks during the day. 
But he (fid not want to offend Us 
host. 

“What tune is it.in AriantaT 
Ttuner aelrwt an a cgrviatp 

Informed that it was 5 AAL, 
Tomer noted that it was still dark 
bade home and accepted the invita- 
tion to join tiie official in a glass of 
Russian red wine. Georgian would 
have been mare appropriate, but 
the hott was proud of the wine. 

They toasted the Goodwill 
Games, which Tomer created and, 
through his superstition, WTBS, 
was co-produang in co nj unction 
with the Soviet television and 
sports committees. 

They toasted goodwill; they 
toasted each other. 

“To Ted Turner, the toast of the 
town,” the Soviet official could 
have said without exaggerating. 

Since Turner, 47, arrived two 
weds ago, be has become the roost 
popular American in Moscow since 
Levi Stranss. The Soviet newspa- 
pers are enamored of him. They 
call him a good capitalist, a rare 
breed indeed They describe hmm 
terms that until now have been re- 
served fro Aixnand Hammer, the 
UJS industrialist who has succeed- 
ed in dealing with die Russians for 
several decades. 


In an article last week, Komso- 
lolskaya Pravda said: “Although 
Mr. Turner is a true representative 
of his class and does not plan 
changes in the system that supports 
him, still Ins goal is a situation 
when people could switch on their 
television sets without fear that 
they would see the beginning of a 
world catastrophe.” 

When people here switch on 
their television sets, they are likely 
to see Turner. 

There he is, shaking hands with 

President Francois Mitterrand of, 

France. There he is, placing a 
wreath at the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. There he is, at Lo>- 
mn’s mansotaun. 

“Not too bad," Timer said later 
of Lenin’s body. “A fittie pale, bnt 
not too tad." 

Three glasses of red later. 
Turner, who was known as two- 
beer Ted during his college days at 
Brown University— before, rat me 
of his three-beer days, he was ex- 
pelled fro setting fire U> a home- 
coming float— returned to the deck 
of the Stepan Raiza, where he soon 
was surrounded byjonmalists- 

“I am from Hungary,” one told 

him. 

“How’re your Turner replied. 
Tm from America.” 

1 am from Bulgaria,” another 
journalist said. 

“Hungary, too?" Turner said. 

“Bulgaria,” the man repeated. 

“Hungary, Bulgaria, what’s the 
difference” Turner said. 

A little awtHw, an hour into the 
boat rid* , Tnm nr and the Soviet 


sports official, Marat Gromov, had 
given a press conference. 

Turner was asked about his 
world view. “I k>ve my country very 
much,” he said. “But I must say I 
love all people over the wodd, and 
we better all start loving each other 
or we’re grang to blow each otheno 
kingdom come.” 

It is virtually impossible to talk 
with Turner fro more than a few 
rafnntes without him introducing 
the subject erf the potential fro no- 


TJfe’s short 
enough as it 
is. . . . One 
nndear bomb, and 
we’re all gone. 9 

dear war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The 
subject obsesses him, which he says 
was his inspiration fro the Good- 
win Games. If people from the two 
countries meet in athletic competi- 
tion, he says, they are less likely to 
want to destroy cadi other. 

He compares his efforts here to 
Richard Nixon’s Ping-Pong diplo- 
macy in China. 

So what if h costs Turner $35 
million? “ABC lost $60 nwlBan on 
Monday night football last year,” 
he said. “Don’t get me wrong: I 
love Monday night football. But 
what is ABC doing for the world?” 


Turner is here to ban the bomb. 

“Can you imagine a nuclear 
bomb over this city?” be had said a 
few days earlier, standing at the 
window of his I6th-floor suite in 
the Cosmos Hotel and bolding his 
hands out to Moscow. He had a 
view of the monument to Sputnik, 
the monument to production and 
the main television tower. On the 
wall of his living room were U.S. 
and Soviet flags. 

“Think about bombs over Los 
Angeles,” he said. u ll may be smog- 
gy and congested in Los Angeles, 
but that’s better than a nuclear 
bomb. 

“Life’s short enough as it is. 
We’ve got a lot of good stuff now, 
like cable television and McDon- 
ald’s. One nuclear bomb, and we're 
all gone. 

“Besides us, what about the 
dogs?" 

"The dogs?” he was asked. 

“The dogs,” Turner said. “The 
dogs here aren’t Communist dogs. 
They're just dogs.” 

Back on the deck of the Stepan 
Raiza, two Polish journalists invit- 
ed Turner to Warsaw. Turner told 
them of his experiences with Polish 
vodka. When the journalists told 
him they had a bottle in their hold 
rooms. Turner invited (hem to his 
suite. 

A Soviet journalist interrupted 
to ask Turner about his hunting 
trip last year in the Soviet Union. 
Ttuner said that he has just re- 
ceived the stuffed head of a moun- 
tain goat he bagged and invited the 
man to his suite. 


An journalist from India asked 
to take a picture of Turner with his 
wife, Janie, and two of their four 
children, who were with them on 
the boat Turner invited the jour- 
nalist to his suite. 

“When are you going to be the 
president?” a Czech journalist 
asked. 

Americans in Moscow fro the 
games have been asked that ques- 
tion more than once by people 
here, mostly by Soviet journalists 
and low-level government officials. 
When told that Turner does not 
have the credentials to be president 
of the United States, the people 
say, “Yes, but Reagan was an ac- 
tor.” 

What can you say? 

Here was what Turner said to tire 
Czech journalist 

“I don’t want to be the president 
The president has to worry about 
malting the trains run on time. The 
president has to worry about tire 
economy. 1 don't want to try to 
solve the problems of one country. 
I want to solve the problems of the 
world. 1 don’t have time to be the 
president” 

Standing nearby, overhearing 
tire conversation, were several U.S. 
reporters. They began lau ghing . 
“Cmon, you guys,” Turner said. 
“You know what 1 nvan. 1 mean, 
even if I could be the president I 
wouldn’t want to be. Why would 
anybody want to be ihe president?" 

The Czech journalist appeared 
disappointed. He said be wanted 
Turner to be the president 

Turner invited him to his suite. 
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The Crime of Treason 


By William Safire 
TITASHINGTON — Some 
V y words sound so harsh that we 
s hrink from using them even when 
they Cl Such a word is traitor 
“The word spy is in the news a lot 
these days,” writes Sheldon Vanau- 
ken of Lynchburg, Virginia, “but 
that word has a certain disrepuia- 
bie dignity and daring about it; 
there is no connotation of some- 
thing shameful. When a naval offi- 
cer. or any Ame rican , sells out his 
country, why are we so hesitant to 
call him what he is — a traitor? 
Why is there no talk of treason r 
When a person is convicted of 
the crime of espionage, especially 
when money hag changed hands, 
the criminal can safely be described 
— with no risk of libel — as having 
“Sold out his country” He is a 
traitor, in the most common sense 

of the word, rooted in the Larin 
trader e: “w hand over, betray.” 
Although everybody who has 
committed treason is a traitor, not 
every traitor has committed trea- 
son. The meaning of the word trea- 
son is spelled out clearly in Lhe UJS. 
Constitution, Article m. Section 
HI: “Treason against the United 
States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.'' In those days, them 
meant the United States; we now 
say it 

You can betray a friend or be a 
traitor to a cause, bat you can com- 
mit treason only against a state 
and, under United States law, only 
during wartime. A Soviet citizen 
who spies on us is a spy. but no 
traitor; an American citizen who 
spies on us in peacetime is both a 
spy and a traitor. But he has not 
committed treason. 

The power craze began when 
they started caning the baseball 
slugger a power hitter. Then, in 
1956, the sociologist C Wright 
Mills labeled the movers and shak- 
ers of society the power elite; in the. 
1960s, the journalist-historian 
Theodore H_ White coined power 
broker : Campus slanguists soon 
picked up on the use of power as an 
attributive noun (lending its mean- 
ing to an adjacent noun) with power 
tool, meaning “one who studies 
fiercely," and power boot, “unusual- 
ly forceful regurgitation.” Vogue 
magazine referred to the hairdress- 
ing of celebrities as power cuts. 


The modifier is now being ap- 
plied to meals. In October of I9S0. 
the Washington Post Magazine 
writer Rudy Maxa wrote of the 
power lunch being served at four 
distinguished D. C. eateries; Me! 
Krupin's, the Palm, Joe& Mo's and 
Gary’s. These were the places 
where “the elite meet ta eat.” in the 
phrase of radio's “Duffy’s Tavern,” 
which antedated Professor Mills's 
c oinage. Vito Zappala. who runs 
Gary’s, recalls the phrase being 
used first in connection with the 
origin al Duke Zabert's restaurant 
— “the power lunch was where the 
power people ate.” 

Within one month, the power 
combining form was applied to an 
earlier meal: in a story by Florence 
Fabricant of The New York Times, 
the literary agent Morton Janldow 
coined power breakfast, about the 
low-key hard sell early in the morn- 
ing at the Regency Hotel in New 
York. The power breakfast was po- 
litical. not literary: “The literary 
types wander into their offices after 
10,” said Janklow. 

Brenda Fine and Jane E Lasky, 
in their new and remarkably useful 
“Women's Travel Guide,” have a 
special section for power breakfasts 
in their Washington listings of 
“best bets for early-morning power 
grabbing.” 

The meaning of the attributive 
noun changed os the phrase took 
hold: from the original “lunch of 
the powerful people,” power hutch 
and power breakfast came to mean 
“the type of meal eaten by the pow- 
erful” — that is, cholesterol-free 
and non-fattening to the point of 
lacking in nourishment altogether. 
Bacon-and-eggs was a dish for the 
impotent; the power- breakf asters 
preferred a small dish of out-of- 
season berries, dry bran, weak tea 
and a two-cents-plain imported 
from a bankrupt Yugoslavian spa. 
Even simple meals, however, can 
distract too much from getting 
work done, so the power meals are 
being replaced. Two weeks ago, a 
Newsweek business article offered 
the latest course: “Goodbye power 
lunch, hello power tea.” 

Another recent compound noun 
in this line is power dressing which 
in a woman is a severe suit, in a 
man is an in timidating I talian cpm-t 
jacket, and in a power lunch, pre- 
sumably, is a vinaigrette with lots 
of garlic. 


Where There’s Smoke, There’s Fiery Actress Debra Winger 
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By Stephen Farber 

D EVIEW S don't change m> 
Tv opinion of a film,” Debra 
Winger says of her new movie, 
“Legal Eagles.” 

Though it has bees accorded 
many favorable reviews, it has 
failed to please the actress. “I'm 
glad that some people are enjoy- 
ing it, but I was horrified to see'it 
edited with a chainsaw. As a writ- 
er friend of mine said, ‘Legal Ea- 
gles] is the kind of film that 
audiences and shakes them up un- 
til S6 falls out of their pockets. I 
felt like a slice of iye in a loaf of 
Wonder Bread.” 

Such outspokenness is hardly 
typical of actresses with a new 
movie to plug, but Winger has 
never played by the rules of Holly- 
wood diplomacy. In malting such 
films as “Urban Cowboy ” “An 
Officer and a Gentleman” and 
“Terms of Endearment,” she bat- 
tled with her directors, producers 
and co-stars. 

In “Legal Eagles” directed by 
Ivan Reiman, Winger plays a 
struggling, unorthodox lawyer de- 
fending a disturbed young wom- 
an, played by Daryl Hannah on a 
charge of an theft tracing back to 
the arson that killed her artist fa- 
ther when she was a child. Wing- 
er’s adversary in the district attor- 
ney's office, Robert Redford, 
eventually ends up joining her to 
defend Hannah on a murder 
charge — a case that finds the two 
lawyers barely escaping a fiery ex- 
plosion in a waterfront warehouse 
and nearly being incinerated in a 
blaze in an elegant Manhattan an 
gallery. 

“1 had never really done a full- 
out comedy” Winger says. “Bui 
wbat appealed to me originally 
about 'Legal Eagles' is hardly seen 
m screen. I never planned to be in 
a pyrotechnic movie. It was in- 
tended to be a movie like 'Adam's 
Rib,' a sophisticated romantic 
comedy about relationships. 
Imagine my dismay to find myself 
jumping in the East River while 
I'm thinking about 'Adam's Rib.' 

I bad a lot of disagreements with 
Ivan as the film changed charac- 
ter. But he’s a very strong person- 
ality, and he made the movie he 
wanted to make.” 

In response, Reitman says ge- 
nially, “I would have liked less 
pyrotechnics myself. Looking 
bade at the movie, there are things 
I would do differently. She's his- 


torically been a difficult actress re- 
work with. Talk to her other direc- 
tors. Debra works out of a ner- 
vous tension, and she thrives on 
that tension. Ultimately, though, 
our disagreements are irrelevant. 
What counts is what happens on- 
screen. and 1 like he: performance 
in the film." 

Partly because of her intense, 
combative relationships with 
many of her director, the 31- 
ycar-dd Winger has worked rela- 
tive! v infrequently. “Legal Ea- 
gles” is only her sixth film in the 
last six years, but two of the® — 
“An Officer and a Gentleman” 
and “Teams of Endearment” — 
have earned her Academy Award 
nominations. “Some people de- 
scribe it as a long gap between 
films,” she notes. “1 describe it as 
living. You have to remember 1 


The actress in 
“Legal 
Eagles” — “A 
lot of people 
keep trying to 
dip your 
wings.” 


ilm, several months shooting and 
several months recovering.” 

After tmidiiTiff “Legal Eagles” 
in March, she broke her usual pat- 
tern and went right to wor k, 
playing a cameo role in “Made in 
Heaven,” directed by Alan Ru- 
dolph and starring her new hus- 
band, Timothy Hutton. After that 
she (lew to Seattle to begin filming 
a psychological suspense story, 
“Black Widow” directed by Bob 
Rafdsan. In it, she plays a govern- 
ment investigator trying to un- 
mask a serial killer, played by 
Theresa RnsseEL “It’s a little like 
Bergman's ‘Persona,' ” Winger as- 
sert s, “in that these two women 
find something in the other that 
complements what each of them 
has, and they begin to exchange 
identities.” 

In contrast to “Legal Eagles,” 
Winger has thoroughly enjoyed 
her work with Rafekon, best 
known for “Five Easy Pieces.” 
“Rafdson is very emphatic, but 
he’s also very collaborative. It 
helps that this movie has a solid 
story line, which was especially 
important to me coming off ‘Legal 
Eagles,' where the story has so 
many holes.” 

“I was warned that Debra 
would be argumentative and diffi- 
cult.” Rafelson says. “But I didn’t 
find that. No actress Pve worked 
with has had a sharper instinct. 
She reminds me of Jari Nicholson 
in the way she works. Neither of 
them likes to over-rehearse. 
They're afraid that they'll bum 
themselves out and lose the spon- 
taneity.” 



As she once said, “Two things 
present in my approach to a char- 
acter are sexuality and a sense of 
humor.” Much of her sensuality 
comes from her unforgettably 
husky voice, somewhere between 
a rasping ship’s foghorn and the 
bewitching siren’s song that drove 
sailors to their deaths. 

James Bridges, who directed 
Winger in both “Urban Cowboy” 
and “Mike’s Murder ” says of hen 
“This is the first time in a long 
while that there’s been a very sexy 
star in the movies. And yet Debra 


is sexy in on identifiable way. Peo- 
ple fed a real kinship with her. 
She’s like the Carole Lombard of 
the ’80s.” 

The irony about her character- 
izations — and the greatest tribute 
to her acting ability — is that her 
life has been nothing at all like the 
fairly sheltered experience of the 
women she portrays. She grew up 
in a Jewish family in Cleveland 
and moved to Los Angeles when 
she was 6 years old. When she 
graduated from high school she 
left home, moved to Israel and 


rrtiraJ the Israeli Army. She w» 
not destined to be an Israeli, ho*r» 
ever, and die reummi to the Unit* 
cd State* several months later. At 
the age of 18 she w as thrown from 
the back of a truck and spent 
month* in the hospital partially 
paralvzaL It was while the was 
recuperating that she nsotad to 
become an actress. 

“Urban Cowboy,” released in 
1*980, was the movie that rim 
demonstrated her raw energy. The 
producer Robert Evans and the 
studio executives initially did not 
want her for the part of John Tra» 
vohas frisky bride, and even the 
director, James Bridges, was on* - 
impressed when she did her fust 
reading. "It wasn't until I saw, her 
screen test that I recognized her 
magnetism," Bridges aid. “Even 
when 1 was by the cam- 

era directing her, t didn’t sense it. 
Jack L emmon told me it was the 
same with Marilyn Monroe. She 
was not that striking in parson, 
but something happened on ftim.” 

On the set of “Urban Cowboy.” 
Winger engaged in her usual skir- 
mishes with her director. But 
Bridges recognized that her con- 
tentiousness grew out of perfec- 
tionism. not egotism. “When you 
lock horns with Debra,” be ex- 
plains. “you never feel it’s any- 
thing personal. We had a horren- 
dous fight on ‘Urban Cowboy.’ 
She refused to play a scene, and 1 
bad to shut down the set for a 
whole day. I was furious with her. 
but then I looked at the scene and 
realized that there was something 
wrong with the dialogue. Her in- 
stinct had been right.” 

After “Urban Cowboy,” Wing- 
er made “Cannery Row,” a box- 
office failure, and' then “An Offi- 
cer and a Gentleman.” a box- 
office smash. Nevertheless, she 
rays, she disliked making that film 
and refused to do any publicity 
for it when it was released. She 
objected to changes in the script 
ana also to the way she was treat- 
ed on the set “I'm not sorry I did 
the film, because it brought a lot 
of joy to a kx of people," she says. 
“But the making of it was treach- 
erous. 1 don't need much when 
I'm malting a movie, but I do need 
respect, and I didn't get it.” 

On “Terms of Endearment,” 
which won the Academy Award 
for best picture of 1983. the ac- 
tress enjoyed her collaboration 
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DMMAMTEXPORT 
EstoUshed 1928 
Pufikaanrt'nrt i. 

' .I-'- - Tab i 

Thi 71779 lylb. A 

Heart of Ara wwp Donand nduary 


HEAP OFFICE 

Paris: (For classified only): 

(1J 4tiJ37.93^5. Tx.: 413595. 

EUROPE 

Amsterdam: 26-36-15. 

Tx.i 13133. 

Athene: 361-8397/360-2421. 

Tx. : 218344 IBS GR. 
Brueidb: 343-1899. 

Tx^ 23922 AMX. 
Copenhagen: Contact Paris 
Office. 

Frankfurt: (069) 72-67-55. 

Txj 416721 IHTD. 

Helsinki: 647413. 

Txj 12-2814 SGCOSF. 
Istanbul: (1)474734. 

Txj 26015 NETXTH 
Lamarme: 29-58-94. 

Tx.: 25722 GVT CH. 

Lisbon.- 67-27-93/66-25-44. 
London: (01) 836-4802. 

Tx^ 262009. 

Madrid: 455-2891/4553306. 

Tx.: 47747 SUVA E. 

Orioc Contact Paris Office. 
Rome: 679-3437. 

Tx.: 620500 PPCSRA. 

Toby (Sweden): (0$) 7569229. 
Tel Avh n 03-455559. Txu 
3411 18 BXTVH0CT 6376. 
Vienna: Contact Frankfurt. 


UNITH) STATES 

New York: (212) 752 3890. 
Tail free: (800) 572 7212. 
Tx. : 427 175. 

Lot Angeles: (818) 584-0888. 
San FrancMco: (415) 362-8339. 

Tx.: 510100 8003. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Bryanston: 421599. 

Tx. : 4 21599. 

LATIN AMBUCA 

Bueno. Amok 41 40 31 (dpt312l 
Tx.: 1124491 S1XS8R. 
Oman 33 14 54. 

TXJ4508SEFRI VC. 
Guayaquil: 51 45 05. 

Tx.: 43361 PGCGYE. 

Droa: 417852. 

Tx.: 20469 GYDSA. 

Mexico: 535 21 64. 

Tx.: 1771645. 

Panama: 69 09 75. 

Tx.: 2206 CHARTE PA. 
Santiago: 6961 555. 

Tx.: 440001 ITTPBCZ. 

Sao Paulo; 852 1893. 

Tx. : 1124491 SIXSBR. 

middle east 

Amman: 62 44 30 . 

Tx. : 22277 MKJ0. 

Dahrain: 256032, 

Tx. : 8457 FAI6Q BN. 


Beirut: 341 457/8/9. 

Tx.: 42244 LE. 

Cmro: 486756. 

Tx.: (91) 92313 rtTAS-UN. 
Doha: 416535. 

Dubais 224161. 

Tx. : 45884 PANCO EM. 
JocWah: 667-1500. 

Tx.: 403381 CaORS. 

FAIL EAST 

Bangkok! 390^57. 

Tx,t 20772 CARO TH. 
Hong Kong: 5-213671, 

Tx.: 63079 CCALH3L 
Jakarta: 510092. 

Tx.: 49104 PortuneHO. 
Manila: 8170749. 

Tx.: 661 12 MB PN. 

Sooul: 7358773- 
Txj 28504 UNIPU8. 
Singapore: 222-2725. 

Tx.:RS 28748 WTSJN. 
T «won: 75244 25/9. 

Tx^ 25626. 

Tokyo: 504-1925. Tx.: 25666- 

AUSTKAUA 

MeHsoume: 6908233. 

Tx. : 39182. 

Sydney: 929 56 39, 957 43 20. 

Perth; 328 98 31 
Tx_ 94382 AA. 
Pbtiti B ngtow, Qu*endan^ : 
369 34 53. 
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